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Provincial: 

Rev. Brother Nilus C.F.X. 
Principal: 

Brother Mark C.F.X. 
Architect: 

Johnson & Boutin 

Washington, D.C. 


Electrical Engineer: 
Scheibla & Fulford 
Washington, D.C. 


Electrical Contractor: 
Biggs & Kirchner, Inc. 
Arlington, Virginia 

Mechanical Engineer: 
Richard L. Lutz 
Washington, D.C. 


They wanted the best 
modern time and 
program system at the 
$1,328,000 Our Lady 
of Good Counsel 

High School in 
Wheaton, Maryland. 





They chose Stromberg’s new Electronic 
Time and Program System 


FEATURES OF STROMBERG SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 


@ Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 
72-hour spring power reserve. 


Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption. 
Central operations panel for control of utilities. 
Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 

@ Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest 
clock manufacturers in the world—YOUR GUARANTEE 
of performance, quality and dependability. 


A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 


TIME CORPORATION 


MAIN STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION Sales & Service Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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\\ JOHNSON PNEUMATIC CONTROL 


assures modern environment 


for modern education 


Recently completed at Spokane, Washington, Shadle 
Park High School is an example of much that is newest 
and most progressive in school construction. This spa- 
cious building is especially noteworthy for the excep- 
tional completeness of its facilities and for the interesting 
concept of concentrating all classrooms in a single block 
400 feet long. A specially planned Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Control System was installed to provide 
the finest in automatic temperature regulation. 


The flexibility of a Johnson Pneumatic System is ideal 
for such a school. Temperatures can be controlled by 
individual rooms as well as by groups of rooms, areas, 
and zones. Johnson Thermostats automatically main- 
tain the temperatures at which they are set. Thermo- 
stats in any or all sections can be reset from a central 
point, to operate at low nighttime-economy tempera- 
tures for “after-hours” fuel savings. 
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a Shadle Park High School, Spokane, Washington. Culler, Gale, Martell & 
Norrie, Spokane, and Perkins & Will, Chicago, architects; Lyle Marque & 
Associates mechanical engineers, Spokane; Henry George & Sons, general 
contractor, Spokane; Warren, Little & Lund and James Smyth Plumbing & 
Heating, mechanical contractors, Spokane. 

b Large glass exposures ordinarily would produce sharp fluctuations in tem- 
peratures but, with a Johnson Thermostat on the wall of each room, the 
system easily compensates for the effects of solar heat gain. 
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The flexibility, pneumatic simplicity, and dependability 
of the Johnson System make possible the finest thermal 
environment, at a lifetime cost far less than with any 
other type of control. Its adaptability makes a Johnson 
System practical for any size or type of building, from 
the largest to the smallest. 


It will pay you to investigate Johnson Control for your 
new school or modernization program. Your consulting 
engineer, architect, or nearby Johnson Branch will be 
glad to supply complete information. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 105 Direct Branch offices. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN + MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 
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c The handsome double physical-education plant includes dressing rooms, 
shower rooms, and administrative offices. Heating and ventilating equipment 
are accurately controlled by the Johnson System to provide comfort for every 
use . . . from small class instruction to ‘‘full house’’ for basketball games. 
di Special facilities include a large band room, a choral room, and practice 
rooms. Correct thermal environment for each, under varying conditions of 
occupancy, is provided by the Johnson System. Other rooms with comparable 
occupancy problems include a 500-seat cafeteria and a 1250-seat auditorium. 
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School Bus Tire Problem: 


Safety can’t be sacrificed for economy 


What tire combines 
both best? 





Answer: 


XTRA GRIP 
BY 
GOODYEAR 








The constant stopping and starting 
required by school] bus operations can 
shorten tire life, cause unexpected drains 
on the budget. 


But XTRA GRIP features an especially 
tough tread compound that offers as much 
as 40% more mileage than ordinary tires. 


In addition to protecting the budget bal- 
ance, XTRA GRIP is far safer, more depend- 
able in mud and snow, and on rain-slick or 
icy roads. Its new tread design, with up to 
35% better traction, has a road grip that 
combats wheel-spinning, skids and 
sideslips. 


Get savings and safety. Specify XTRA GRIP 
on your new buses, or for replacement 
needs. Call in your Goodyear dealer ! 


GOODFYEAR: 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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this is the new IBM Electric 
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Just look at its beautiful, low profile, its cleanly sculptured lines—thiff is the machine that makes typing 


exciting, that stimulates in the student a desire to learn. And this IBM Electric is dramatically new on 
the inside too, with 28 important engineering advances—features hat make the new IBM Electric a 
more durable typewriter for minimum down time, maximum studq@ht use... features that help your 


students learn faster with fewer errors. Yes, this is the finest, most defendable teaching typewriter made. 
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COMFORT... 


Make your own choice — but, 
whether it’s an all steel seat 

(No. 101) — a contour molded 
plywood seat (No. 102) — or a 
luxurious, foam rubber cushioned, 
upholstered seat (No. 103) you 
are sure of the best in portable 
seating comfort. 


DURABILITY... 


Man-handle this chair all you like. 
Rack it — bang it — jump on 

it! You've never tested one sturdier, 
more durable, or one so ready 

to withstand most any abuse you 
give it. Strong, tubular steel 
frames reinforced at seat pivot 
points, tubular leg braces, carbon 
steel pivot rods and frame 
strengtheners, and extra large 
hinge rivets are structural features 
that assure you the strongest, 
most durable folding chair ever! 


Here’s full size seating comfort that 
requires relative small floor area. 
Adding to comfort, the form-fitting 
backrest is a full 842” deep! 


Series 100 Chairs are wall 

savers, too. When open, 

backrests do not touch 

wall to mar or scuff it. Chairs 

are handsomely finished 

with durable synthetic 

urea baked-on enamel in 

a choice of Beige, Mist 

Green, Carib Blue or 

Chair No. 101 Azure Grey. 





Vow! raster ARM CHAIR 
CHAIR TRUCKS Tubular folding chair as above 


Complete range of trucks has a hardwood tablet arm 
for horizontal or vertical rigidly mounted 
storage of chairs and on a tubular 
tables. Demountable steel support 
ends — Regular and which automat- 
under-stage models. ically raises or 
lowers the arm when 
chair is open or closed. 
Tablet arm folds flat to 
chair for storage. 
| —for latest Entire unit is sound 
Catalog and sturdy and folding 
describing mechanism safely 
let igned to safeguard 
‘line. from i injury. 


KRUEGER 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
6 











Gour JOURNAL for Cccober... 


A variety of what we feel are solid articles abeut really 
important topics of the school scene keynotes your JoURNAL 
for October—and many of these features will be found 
specially interesting by members of the school team. . . . 

. for board members: (1) an analysis of the effects that 
would result from changing the length of the school day (pg. 
21); (2) an outline of the arguments in favor of separate 
instead of joint organization of public and school libraries 
(pg. 23); (3) a report on various methods that are now 
being used to bring pertinent facts about ETV to board 
members (pg. 33); (4) a discussion of the Molitor case, in 
which it was ruled that the schools in Illinois will be obliged 
to pay for any injuries that may be suffered, through the 
carelessness of school authorities, by students and others on 
school premises or school buses (pg. 53). 

. for administrators: (1) an explanation of how to have 
a well-planned, economical publicity program in your school 
system (pg. 25); (2) a rundown on the power structure 
that’s behind the administration of our schools (pg. 27); 
(3) a résumé of what has been done in more than 40 states 
to provide more funds for education (pg. 31). 

. for business officials: (1) principles to follow in organ- 
izing a purchasing guide in the school system and the ad- 





OUR COVER... 


The cover article (pg. 35) is a 
comprehensive progress re- 
port on merit rating, the mer- 
its of which have become a 
major concern in our schools. 





vantages in using such a guide (pg. 46); (2) a report on 
the new guide to purchasing school equipment under the 
NDEA (pg. 54). 

This sampling of articles of interest to “special groups”’ 
does not include several features which we hope will be of 
interest to all our readers— and please don’t forget those 
monthly departments. 


After World War II, when more Americans traveled 
abroad, they began to recognize the need to be able to speak 
foreign languages fluently. Gradually, there came a shift in 
emphasis from a written to a speaking approach to language. 
With this shift in emphasis grew the need for language lab- 
oratories and the audio-visual method of teaching and learn- 
ing. Your JouRNAL for November highlights this new trend 
with a survey on the high schools that are currently using 


language laboratories. 
Vhe Editor 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.50 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $7.50. In all 
foreign countries, $5.50, two years at $9.50. Single copies, 50 cents. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 


Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only, 


DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superi school archi e, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return ge if 


The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 
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Gymnasium of South Jr. High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. Louis Kingscott, Archi- 
tect; A. A. Holcomb, Engineer. After one year, measured intensity was 54 to 55 
foot candles at floor as predicted by Kirlin Catalog 55, pp 16. Used were 108 Kirlin 
twin No. 1212-2, 300 W (6.1 watts/sq. ft.) at approx. 10’ centers on 25’ ceiling. 


Delivers Greater Lighting Efficiency 


due to Alzak glass-surfaced alumi reflectors and KIRLIN prism lens. 





lt was proven on this job, and on many others, that the efficiency 
tables in the KIRLIN Catalog are correct—although higher than 
the IES Handbook tables for conventional recessed lighting. 


Your client secures many advantages when you specify the KIRLIN 
Method. The wide distribution of light rays illuminates vertical sur- 
faces, as for example in this gym it lights the sides of the basket balls 
and soft balls. There is more useful light from the lamps. (Light concen- 
trated downward like rain lights only the TOP of a bali—in an auditorium or theater 
it emphasizes the bald heads.) 


With the KIRLIN Method, nothing dangles from the ceiling to collect 
dust, an important factor in the home or office as well as in a gym. 
When equipped with shock-resisting lens nothing breaks when the 
ball hits the ceiling. Fixtures can be re-lamped from above the ceiling. 
Lighting maintenance costs are much less. 





= - Specify the KIRLIN Method of Lighting and earn 
Installation costs are less with Kirlin fix- the gratitude of your clients. Catalogs and AIA 
tures. Regular building wire, such as rub- data file on request. 

ber covered, is run direct to exclusive 

heat-insulated junction box. No asbestos 

wire is needed. 





@ Made in all sizes—square or rectan- 
gular—and in Fluorescent. 


KIRLIN “No-guard” 
Hinged rust-resisting deers in die cast WHE cn dietinventh 
frames for ov 


ing glass. Hinged, flush 
@ Wide-angle or concentrating lens. with wall. 


UL and IBEW Labels. 





lighting Method becutifies all 
In stock at leading wholesalers. rooms in the house. 


Th KIRLIN C 3435 E. JEFFERSON AVE. 
e 0. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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How air conditioning 


can pay for itself ina 
new school building 


4 An air conditioned building 
" can cost less to build 


2 « Maintenance costs are reduced 


<3 Teaching efficiency increases 


ECENT STUDIES concerning new school 

buildings bring significant facts to light. 

You can build a modern, fully air condi- 
tioned school building for less money than it 
costs to build a conventional building, because 
it can be more compact. If the building is 
designed for air conditioning, the savings can 
more than pay the cost of the air conditioning 
equipment. 

Moreover, the operation of the air condition- 
ing pays for itself—due to greatly reduced 
cleaning, painting and decorating bills. 

Most important, there is an increase in fac- 
ulty and student efficiency. This means better 
teaching, better learning. Studies show that 
because of body heat and the sun’s rays it 
takes outside air below 60 degrees to cool a 
school building without air conditioning. 

When outside air is above 60 degrees, class- 
rooms are sure to be uncomfortable. Above 
are some U.S. Government figures, showing 





¥ classroom time, during the 
city tegular school year, that outdoor 
temperature is above 60 degrees 











the percentage of school-year classroom hours, 
in various cities, when the temperature is 
above sixty degrees. 

These are the times when air conditioning 
is vital, if adequate efficiency in teaching and 
learning is to be maintained. Of course, these 
figures do not include the important summer- 
time. With an air conditioned school, summer 
study is more popular. The school can be used 
in the hottest weather, day and night. It can 
also be utilized for recreational activities that 
would be impossible without air conditioning. 

The other benefits of air conditioning—in 
terms of increased comfort and cleanliness— 
are immeasurable. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, it is important to examine the economies 
of air conditioning before you build. See your 
architect or consulting engineer. Or write: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Department Ad - 10- 
106, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fit we Control 
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Classroom comfort means better 
learning, better teaching. This is the 


attractive Honeywell Pneumatic Round Thermostat. 
It is used for both heating and air conditioning, and is 
the most accurate pneumatic thermostat available. 
With one in every classroom or recreation area, the 
teacher can adjust the temperature to fit the specific 
activity. Remember, only a thermostat on the wall can 
sense the temperature the way an occupant does. 
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Surveying the School Scene 


NATIONAL COUNCIL REORGANIZES 


The National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, New York City, is reorganizing and 
curtailing its operations. President Henry 
Toy, Jr., said the reorganization was decided 
on at a recent meeting of the organization’s 
trustees. The changes are in line with those 
suggested by a self-study and an outside 
evaluation by a concern engaged by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

The Council will shortly embark on the 
third and final phase of its ten-year-old 
campaign to arouse interest in education and 
inform the public about its schools. The 





More 
QUALITY 
More 
SERVICE 
More 


VALUE 
with... 


* 
* 


5 Durham 


THE FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


Council will cease its direct action program 
and will now concentrate on acting as a 
clearinghouse. It will supply printed material 
to help clarify the major problems of edu- 
cation for the use of state and local groups 
working for school improvement. 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO UP 


The Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion has reported substantial improvement in 
the pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools 
during the past eight years. 

In the school year recently ended, 7457 
of the 17,289 elementary teachers had enroll- 





No. 555 





Stack, move, store on dolly 


Durham Stack Chair 
gives you seating econ- 
omy. Vinyl laminated 
steel seat and back, 
bronze frames and rus- 
set vinyl; or beige fin- 
ish all steel style. Big 
14” x 14” seat. Standard 
dining height. 


Complete line of children's chairs. No. 251 
tubular steel iadder back with padded uphol- 
stered seat and No. 305 all steel channel 
frame are two leading values. ° 


etree 
- 7. . 
eo” «TESTED “S, Write for 


7 AND APPROVED %& 
By ieacing = 8 Catalog Today! 
INSTITUTIONS FOR @ 


OVER 50 YEARS 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Wrap rack is exclusive 
extra feature of Durham 
tablet armchair. 24" x 
12” writing surface. 5- 
ply hardwood core arm 
has Northern Maple 
back, melamine lami- 
nate surface. 


Strongest tubular steel 
frame chair on market. 
Clean, modern lines. 
Similar styles with 
wood, vinyl laminate, 
or padded upholstered 
seats; wire, padded, or 
upholstered backs. 


* MUNCIE, IND. 


news notes 
of special 
interest 


ments of fewer than 30 pupils. This com- 
pared with 5042 teachers in the same category 
in 1951-52, an increase of about 6 per cent. 

During the eight-year period, the number 
of teachers having 31-35 pupils in classrooms 
rose from 4187 to 6108, a gain of 4.6 per 
cent. Classroom groups. exceeding 36 pupils 
dropped 11 per cent. 


CONFINED TO OLD TESTAMENT 


Public school teachers at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
were asked by the board of education to 
confine any classroom devotional periods to 
reading the Old Testament “without com- 
ment, followed by a period of silent prayer 
or meditation.” The action followed a com- 
plaint to the board by Rabbi Efraim M. 
Rosenzweig, director of the Hillel Foundation 
at the University of North Carolina, regard- 
ing devotional services and _ baccalaureate 
sermons in city schools. 


TAPED LESSONS IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Three students in different rural schools in 
the Catskills will study Russian under an 
experimental program this fall, aided by the 
Ford Foundation. 

Prof. Frank W. Cyr, of Teachers College, 
who acts as consultant on the project, said 
instruction in Russian will be carried out with 
magnetic tapes through the co-operation of 
Colgate University. Each student will do his 
studying in his own school, listening and 
recording, while other students in the room 
pursue other languages. Twenty-two central 
schools in Chenango, Otsego, and Delaware 
counties in New York have been taking part 
in the project. 


SETS MAXIMUM OF 30 PUPILS 


The Minnesota State Board of Education 
has approved a regulation setting a maximum 
of 30 pupils in grade school classes. A study 
will be made of a recommendation for a 30- 
student maximum in high schools. The board 
also approved a ruling requiring a year each 
of science and mathematics for high school 
graduation in 1963 and thereafter. 


STOPS ADVANCE NOTICES 


The Houston, Tex., board of education has 
voted to discontinue advance public notice 
of business planned for consideration at the 
meetings. Action was taken because of the 
complaint of a member, Dr. Henry Petersen, 
who stated that he had been importuned by 
citizens to accept their point of view on 
business which should be given thorough 
consideration. 


SCHOOL TAX LOWERED 


A drop of 11 cents in the tax rate from 
previous estimates was the welcome news 
received by local taxpayers from the Los 
Angeles, Calif., schools on July 15, with the 
approval by the Board of Education of the 
1959-60 publication budget. 

To finance the operating budget for next 
year will require a tax rate of $2.5239 per 
$100 of assessed valuation, actually a slight 
reduction from the $2.5383 needed during 
the 1958-59 school year. 


CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TV 


In New York, N. Y., a center for instruc 
tional television, the first of its kind in the 
United States, has been established at New 
York University in collaboration with the 
Radio Corporation of America. The Radio 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym 


& 
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Safway gym seats harmonize with the finest surroundings. 


.. handsome as fine furniture, 
yet sturdy, safe and trouble-free 


YOU'LL really be proud of the appearance of your Safway 
gym seats... proud as you are of the superior vision, 
comfort and safety they provide for your spectators. 


Extended or closed, the all-steel supporting structure 
is concealed under beautifully finished wood seat 
boards, foot boards and risers. The handsome natural 
grain shows through clear varnish, tinted to the rich, 
warm tone of Golden Oak. 


When not in use, Safway gym seats telescope back 
into a self-contained “cabinet.” Riser boards then 
line up vertically like fine wood panelling to give your 
gymnasium a clean, finished appearance. 


You also benefit through important mechanical 
advantages built into Safway gym seats: 


ALL WOOD IS SPECIALLY FINISHED 


Seat, foot and riser boards are laminated Douglas Fir, selected 
to virtually eliminate cracking or splintering. Boards are 
carefully sanded and eased on all sides, with corners rounded. 
There are no sharp projections. Hand holds in the front riser 
board are smoothly rounded. 


For fine appearance and durability, boards are treated 
with Safway's high quality base sealer and finished in clear 
Golden Oak varnish. The finish is rich but scuff-resistant... 


lustrous but not slippery ... easy to keep clean. It will har- 
monize with the finest surroundings. 
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COMPLETE SPECTATOR COMFORT — Excellent sight lines 
from every seat. Extra-wide seat and foot boards; 
ample foot and leg room. 

SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION—Safway telescoping principle 
eliminates binding, minimizes friction. 
power equipment needed. 

STRONG, RIGID CONSTRUCTION—Steel, not wood, carries 
the load. 8 steel columns under each section row, with 
horizontal and vertical steel bracing. 

SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—3 automatic locking devices. 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each section row. 
Extra-long wheel carriages. Minimum of moving parts, 


No costly 


Get Safway recommendations! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 1610. 
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and Lifetime Durability 


For Efficiency, Economy ASSOCIATION NEWS Bi ape JRE 


ASBO MEETS IN MIAMI BEACH 


The Association of School Business Officials WARDROBE SYSTEMS 

A M : R i ICA A N of the United States and Canada will hold . 
its 45th annual convention and exhibit at the ined os umns 

we Hotel Fontainebleau in Miami Beach, Florida, adjustable 
on October 11-15. ; pe here 

Featured speakers at the convention will 

include: Jeff H. Williams, “Oklahoma’s Am- 

EXTRA pn DUTY bassador of Good Will,” on “Worry — But 
Don’t Go Nuts!”; Allan H. Mogensen, Di- 

DRESSING cele}: | rector of the Work Simplification Conference o_ 
in Lake Placid, New York, on “Work Sim- = @ 

E  @ | ee plification in Management Today,” and “The tintin cher atysrdocarkag 
Techniques of Scientific Office Management” ; ‘Walteneume | r4 oon tien Racks. edly a 
and John Fisher, Executive Director of the any available wall 9 . Hat shelves and 
Canadian Tourist Association, on a “Good- hanger justabl 
will Ambassador for Canada.” : po Ay eh A aeet 

For further information, contact: Charles coat accommodate 6 pupils per running 
W. Foster, Executive Secretary, ASBO, 1010 foot. yo a 2” or » Be —_ interlock to 
Church Street, Evanston, Illinois. pn panes rly to fit any space or 


Same as ere 
mounted on floor stand 
with Chalk Board of 

A.F.T. TEACHERS CONVENE " ik Board | ot 


At the opening session of the AFL-CIO a Sees ee oe ee 
American Federation of Teachers, in Minne- in length 


WI a, apolis, on August 17, Carl J. Megel, president 
AMERICAN of the Federation, said that “The American 


APPROVED Government is spending billions for bombs, . a 
HEAVY DUTY but giving ‘peanuts’ to pupils.” He called »-4ithieount 
STEEL RACKS for a public school system modernized with voche 3°2"” a i'n” lengths wardrobe rack 
scientific equipment and staffed by teachers can interlock. and corkboard 
competent to teach for the space age. 
At a later session, a viva-voce resolution 
accused the NEA, saying that this organiza 
tion “did not take a forthright stand in 
support of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, striking down segrega- 
tion in our schools.” Some of the delegates 
opnosed the attack on the NEA as unpro 
fessional and unethical, but their opinion did 
not prevail 
AMERICAN The 493 delegates, representing some 
APPROVED 55,000 members, voted in favor of teachers’ area. Smart in design and 
GYM BASKETS salary schedules to begin at $6,000 per year, modern in “clear”, “gold” 
with padlock loop increasing to $13,000 in eight vears for teach- deep etched anodized fin- 
and number plate ers holding bachelor degrees. The professional ishes and combinations. 

education of teachers should emphasize a Quality built—closed-end 

broad, liberal arts education and competence = —- —— 

in subject matter, rather than _teaching- brackets at Panag me 

method courses. able for height in dove- 
‘ The delegates expressed opposition to all- tailed mounting extru- 
ALL-AMERICAN : year school sessions, forced transfers from sions. Brackets also Detail shows how 
HEAVY DUTY school to school, the loyalty oath to be adjustable to any desired ee oa 
UNIFORM HANGER taken by students who receive defense- centers. i a pats & ory 

at education loans. They favored frequent fire one 

Faster, more drills and 15-day cumulative annual sick 
thorough drying Pa-* leaves. 
—accommodates 
all of a play- 
math on wee N SVEN COMING CONVENTION 
baseball or foot- " s 


ball gear. Hot i ie) Oct. 11-15. Association of School Business 
dipped tinned : ee Officials, Miami Beach, Fla., Hotel Fontaine- 
finish protects a bleau. Secretary. Dr. Charles W. Foster, 1010 Coatandttnt Rach 
evetian veuk ; Church St., Evanston, Ill. Exhibits. KO a 
Metal number sl Oct. 13. Michigan Association of School 
tes to order. Boards, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 
om Secretary: S. H. Sixma, College of Education, ttalde eante 
Write fer Literature East Lansing, Mich. Attendance: 600. Ex- 


hibi Wheels as readily as a smail service 
ibits. unfolds 


Coat and Hat Racks 


Tailored to fit any given 
open or closeted wall 


























if 
rigid 6° 72 
Oct. 18-23. American School Health Associa- | ang nas. Scientifically . Sets up wit a 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Hotel Claridge. Merally in in seconds and fold = © =. 


arms ...in2? 
Secretary: A. O. DeWeese, M.D., 515 East Bi a ea en eer enn OF 3 seconds... 


: . r Built “ol x square tubular steel with 
ny | e Main St., Kent, Ohio. Attendance: 3000. Ex- pA Re 
A | hibits. yA, Ly Wheels 


y. 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. ; Oct. 19-22. American Public Health Associa- ee cae yet wy doorwers. 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Convention Hall. rooms: stand-by” eauloment et wivere, stores racks 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A President: Leona Baumgartner, M.D., Ameri- “Tot wherever the “load” varies. tor 720 people. 
can Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, Write for Complete Catalog + 206 
New York 19, N. Y. Attendance: about 5000. 


Exhibits. VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


WV t treet e 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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toughest in the class... 


The Royal Electric comes from a long line of 
sturdy types. Ruggedness runs in the family. 
All over the country, more and more schools 
are recognizing this fact. 
PROOF? During the first six months of 1959, 
schools bought 50% more Royal Electrics than 
in the last six months of 1958. 
That’s half again as many in any language, 
a rousing vote of confidence in Royal reliability. 
Like many rugged characters, the Royal 


Fee ees 


Electric also has its gentle side. The touch, for 
instance. And the smooth, easy operation. 

Fond of students and teachers, too. Makes 
typing easier to learn and easier to teach with 
exclusive features such as MAGIC® MARGIN 
and TWIN-PAK® RIBBON. 

If you feel this kind of advantage belongs in 
the typing classes at your school, just telephone 
your Royal Representative. He'll be glad to 
introduce you to the Royal Electric. ..personally. 
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CLOSE SHAVE" 


in the classroom 


Drivotrainer teaches safer 
driving habits, better judgment 


without risking lives or property 


For beginner or veteran, the real test of driving ability 
lies in an emergency! That’s why students in high 
schools using the Aetna Drivotrainer system as a basic 
part of the driver education program are better, safer 
drivers. The Drivotrainer, an electro-mechanical train- 
ing device, permits students to “drive” through all 
kinds of situations—face emergencies only a life-time 
of driving experience could duplicate. Conditioning 
students to react instantaneously and correctly is done 
in the classroom—without risk to life or property. 
Used in conjunction with dual-control on-the-road 
instruction, the Drivotrainer saves teaching costs, saves 
time, and saves lives. 


With increasing need for expanded driver education 
placing more demands on teachers’ time, high schools 
everywhere seek ways to teach more students better, 
faster and at lower cost. Here are three important 
advantages the Drivotrainer offers: 

Better educational value__teaching basic driving 
skills, developing safer driving attitudes in a wide 
variety of learning situations. 


Higher level of student proficiency permitting No risk is involved when “emergency” is on film and student is at 


instructors to drill students in facing emergencies until the wheel in the Drivotrainer classroom. 
satisfactory level of performance is achieved. 


Lower per pupil costs_ multiplying the number of 
students that can be taught without increasing the 
teaching staff, making reduction of dual control on- 
the-road time possible. 


Rockwell extends service to schools by manufac- 
turing and distributing the Drivotrainer system which 
was developed as a public service by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. Working closely with a 
panel of nationally known educators, Aetna perfected — 
the Drivotrainer at a considerable investment in time, Students “drive” stationary cars Recorder and film projector 
money and effort. Now, with its effectiveness fully equipped with all essential instru- are contained in central unit. 
documented by educators, the Drivotrainer is taking ments and controls. Manipulative skills Automatic scoring system 
: : ? . . are developed as students become prints actions of each student 

a place in more high school driver education programs acquainted with basic traftic patterns on master sheet, enabling in- 
—and is used by both the U.S. Post Office and the taught through specially prepared structor to follow individual 
U.S. Air Force in re-training experienced drivers. film series. performance. 

Rockwell will continue to provide the same quality 
of product and of service which have won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school shops, and DRIVOTRAINER 
that have made Rockwell measurement and control . 
instruments the standards of quality in their fields. another fine product by © 
For further information on the Drivotrainer and De- 
ferred Sales Plan, write: Rockwell Manufacturing R O Cc K W E L ® 
Company, AVM Division, Dept. 401K, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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Easy way to put 
18 EXTRA DELTA “TOOLS” y 
to work in your school shop ampden 


Chai 

In addition to providing you with the finest, safest airs 

power tools your students can use, Delta offers you k e 

the most practical school shop teaching ‘‘tools’’ avail- can ta e it! 

able from any source. Layouts for new or expanding 

school shops, guides for specifying tools, instruction STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
manuals, project ideas—these and many more are 

available free, or at special discount, to school shop -.. LAST YEARS LONGER 
administrators and instructors. And every Delta tool : : H oe ; 
is backed by unequalled dealer cooperation and serv- . oe oe oe ae a a. ve ngners 3 
ice, and by a staff of Delta School Representatives ie woot and juvenile public seating need 
devoted exclusively to work in industrial arts and — and in every price range. 
vocational education. That’s why more than 72% of Even Hampden’s thrift-priced chairs 
all U. S. school shops teach with Delta Power Tools. 


are unusually strong, good-looking 
ee . . « have costliest chair features. 

They are comfortable and safe — 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF DELTA SCHOOL SHOP AIDS “oho \ ~ 


ross bers won't tip or tilt. Enamel bonded on 
—write Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool a" ... fust resistant. WRITE: Dept. A-2 
Division, 408.K N, Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel. HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 


padded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


mocnwene| Hampden 


Manvfacturers of: 
PUBLIC SEATING + OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE ~ BRIDGE SETS 
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In the New Mills High School... 


MISCO WIRE GLASS 


one} i- i), | ae - i 7 Vek me 4 
and PROTECTION 





Architects: ye nag po - pemaeae 
The desirable combination of attractive appearance and fire safety Partner-in-charge: Burton L. Rockwell, A.I. A. 
are happily united in the new Mills High School, of the San Mateo Union wae wemet ~~ 
High School District at Millbrae, California. Here 15,000 square feet of 
handsome Mississippi Polished Misco offer the proven protection of 
wire glass to help safeguard students and building against tragic and 
costly fire losses. A recognized fire retardant, Mississippi Wire Glass is the Write for 
original solid wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ standard was free catalog. 
based in 1899... the standard today by which dil others are judged. Address 
Don't bargain with safety. Give your school the protection that only Depertment 14. 


wire glass affords. Specify Mississippi Wire Glass. Available 


in “see-through” or obscure patterns wherever quality glass is sold. Saal i be Ss * & ey a PP 


GLASS CcCcCOMPAN Y 
| - 88 Angelica St. © St. Lovis 7, Missouri 

Swee 
= NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
WORLD'S- LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Who says it costs more to build 








A RECENT magazine article criticized school 
boards for building school “palaces.” It said the 
schools cost too much. 

Hundreds of educators, builders and architects 
threw back this rebuttal: ‘Today's schools are 
beautiful and comfortable, but new methods of 
construction have kept the cost surprisingly 
low.” Here is one of many examples, the Cherry 
Avenue Elementary School in Sayville, New York 

. it was built at low cost because it has 
window walls of steel. 


beautiful schools ? They didn't have to pay a large construction 


crew because these walls were factory-built. 
The porcelain-enameled steel panels, insula- 
tion, steel backing, window frames, and mul- 
lions were made into floor-to-ceiling units that 
were delivered ready to go up. A few men 
erected the complete wall, and they did the 
job in days instead of months. 

They didn't have to pay for a heavy, expen- 
sive foundation because steel window walls 
are light—less than % the weight of conven- 
tional walls. 

The porcelain-enameled steel panels com- 
bine the strength of steel with the corrosion 
resistance of glass. They will never have to be 
painted, pointed, scraped or resurfaced. They 
will always look brand new with just an occa- 
sional wash—often, rainfall alone will keep 
them clean. 

If you would like to have more information 
about steel window walls, or more examples 
of the beautiful schools that have them, write 
to United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

USS is a registered trademark 
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Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates, Valley Stream, N. Y. 

General Contractor: Gilbert Olsen Co., Inc., Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Panel Fabricator: Porcelain Steel Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
Subsidiary of H. H. Robertson Co. 

Curtain-Wall Fabricator: Hopes Windows, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 


ss) United States Steel 





The man with the sharp pencil picks Firestone! 


i, \\) 


Look to Firestone School Bus Tires for maximum mileage and performance! 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone 
tires, is specially compounded for bus tires. And with S/F (Safety-Fortified) 
cord, Firestone School Bus Tires give you extra miles of safe, dependable 
service. There's a tubeless or tubed Firestone tire for every road condition, 
every budget. Firestone Transports are tops for minimum budgets. If you 
want maximum mileage, at a small added investment, Firestone Super 
Transports will bring you 50% more mileage. And Firestone Super All 
Traction tires are built for maximum traction in any weather on all types of 
roads. Your Firestone Dealer or Store will help you analyze your bus tire 
needs. Be sure to specify Firestones on all new buses—you'll increase 
passenger safety and save school tax dollars, too! 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


TRANSPORT SUPER TRANSPORT SUPER ALL TRACTION 


ae 
\ 


Sry 
irestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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On the organization of the school day — 
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Let’s Look Before We Leap 


G. L. PENK and GLENN F. VARNER 


St. Paul, Minn. 


“The cow jumped over the moon.” 
One of the latest crises tempting school 
boards and administrators to “jump” in- 
volves the length and organization of 
the school day. Criticism of the existing 
organization and plans for change, pro- 
posals and counter-proposals all promis- 
ing progress for our schools are presently 
flowing through both the professional 
and popular literature. As the pressure 
begins to mount, school systems through- 
out the nation appear poised to leap 
from established programs into new and 
untried patterns. 

At first glance the re-shuffling of the 
minutes and hours of the school day 
may seem as inconsequential to the pur- 
poses of education as the “school marm” 
tasks of raising and lowering the window 
shades and dusting the chalk trays. A 
little reflection, however, reveals a much 
deeper significance. Whatever form our 
periods take will require the adjustment 
of all other elements of modern educa- 
tion. Our present philosophies and prac- 
tices in methods, curriculum, the elective 
system, and co-curricular activities will 
be either curtailed or implemented by 
various time patterns. Additional costs 
cannot be overlooked either. 

The plans now being presented for 
the modification of the school day in- 
volve either lengthening the day and 
maintaining the present period length 
or retaining the present length of day 
and obtaining more periods by shorten- 
ing each class meeting. The ‘two most 
popular proposals are the 55-minute, 7- 
period day and the 45-minute, 7-period 
day. 

The upshot of the adoption of either 
plan goes far beyond re-setting the bell- 
clocks. There are three separate factors 
to be considered in evaluating the pres- 
ent schedule organization and any possi- 
ble modifications. They are the cost 
of instruction, the effect on classroom 
learning, and the effect on the total 
curriculum, 
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To see how these factors are influ- 
enced by the various plans, let us ex- 
amine a hypothetical situation involving 
a high school with a student population 
of 750 staffed with 25 full-time class- 
room teachers. 


The Cost of Instruction 


Under the present program of six 55- 
minute periods, the teachers are respon- 
sible for five class sessions, a total of 
275 minutes of instruction, and have one 
preparation period each day. In com- 
parison the 45-minute, 7-period day, 
teaching six periods with one for prepa- 
ration, would have each teacher con- 
ducting 270 minutes of class. Under the 
55-minute, 7-period day, again assuming 
a period for preparation, class sessions 
would total 330 minutes for each 
teacher. 

With business and industry headed 
inevitably toward a 36- or 32-hour work 
week, increasing each teacher’s day by 
the number of periods or minutes can- 
not be seriously considered as a solution 
to the additional costs apparently in the 
new plans. 

In terms of minutes, the 45-minute, 
7-period day would not necessarily force 
an increase in the budget for instruc- 
tional salaries. The extra period, how- 
ever, would be strongly resisted, and 
many teacher associations see this period 
as an additional preparation period for 
the teacher maintaining five sessions of 
instruction per day. This would call for 
additional teachers to fill the schedule. 
To retain each teacher’s class time at 
the present level in a 55-minute, 7- 
period day, our example school of 25 
teachers would need an extra five or six 
teachers which would increase the in- 
structional staff’s salaries approximately 
25 per cent. Here teacher procurement 
would loom as large as the budget 
increase. 

A longer school day would also result 
in higher maintenance and operating 


costs, fractional when compared with 
instructional salaries, but which must be 
considered nevertheless. 


The Effect on Classroom Learning 


Classroom learning may be effected 
by various lengths and numbers of pe- 
riods in three different ways. One is 
the teacher-pupil time quotient, another 
is the trend in modern methodology, 
and the third has to do with teacher 
utilization. 

In our example school, with an aver- 
age of 30 students per class, we find 
that under the 55-minute, 6-period day 
each teacher will meet with 150 students 
in the 275 minutes of instruction. To 
determine the teacher-pupil time quo- 
tient, divide the total time by the num- 
ber of students encountered each day. 
Under this plan, if the time were equally 
divided among the students, each would 
receive 1.83 minutes of instruction per 
period. 

With the 45-minute, 7-period plan 
holding to the same class size, the 
amount of time available to each indi- 
vidual student is reduced to 1.50 min- 
utes per period. Under the 55-minute, 
7-period plan if the class size is reduced 
by hiring the additional teachers men- 
tioned earlier, the teacher-pupil time 
quotient is increased to 2.20 minutes per 
period. 

Modern methodology is effected by 
the different schedules in terms of the 
activities possible within the period. The 
major value of the adoption of the 55- 
minute period over the previous 45-min- 
ute period was the emergence of real 
learning experiences in the classroom as 
opposed to lesson hearing. As teachers 
experimented with various types of new 
and extended activities which could be 
conducted in the longer period, research 
substantiated the new methodology. Pu- 
pil participation became more than indi- 
vidual or chorused answers to set ques- 
tions, and in contrast with the previously 
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teacher-dominated situation, the class- 
room became a teacher-guided labora- 
tory of individual and group inquiry 
and learning. 

While this type of instruction was 
admittedly slower moving and required 
more time, its lack of time economy was 
felt to be more than offset by the in- 
creased values derived from greater stu- 
dent participation. 

The adding of the seventh 55-minute 
period retains this characteristic of edu- 
cation. Reversion to the 45-minute pe- 
riod, no matter how many periods were 
offered, would to varying degrees limit 
both the scope and the nature of the 
classroom activities which could be 
conducted, 

The effects of the various plans on 
teacher utilization has two separate as- 
pects. The first is the number of prep- 
arations required of each teacher, and 
the second is the number of students 
instructed each day. Both have great 
bearing on the efficiency and the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. 

Recent research reports indicate that 
teachers with two different lesson prep- 
arations can be expected to achieve 
optimum results in the classroom. Many 
teachers can handle three different prep- 
arations effectively, and some few can 
undertake four different classes. For the 
majority of teachers, however, it can be 
seen readily that as the number of prep- 
arations goes up, the time available for 
adequate planning of daily lessons goes 
down proportionately. 

If the purpose of changing the sched- 
ule of the day is achieved, allowing the 
students to engage in a more diverse 
curriculum, it means that each school 
will be offering a wider range of sub- 
jects. This will necessitate additional les- 
son preparations for the teaching staff. 

For the school where such additional 
preparations can be spread over a large 
staff, this would not necessarily consti- 
tute a problem. The smaller school, 
however, faces a clear and present dan- 
ger. The attempt to improve education 
by offering a larger number of courses 
may actually result in lower achievement 
because the faculty has been spread too 
thin and is overburdened. This would 
depend on the background and the or- 
ganization of the teaching staff. 

The second aspect of teacher-utiliza- 
tion would involve the total number of 
students met each day aside from the 
teacher-pupil time quotient. Going back 
to our example school, we see that pres- 
ently the teacher encounters 150 stu- 
dents per day. In most cases teachers 
find it difficult enough now to really get 
to know their students beyond their 
names, their most pertinent test scores, 
and their day-to-day attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. Information about their 
interests, their developing philosophies, 
and their personal problems is too often 
discovered too late to be utilized. 
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With a 45-minute, 7-period day, each 
teacher could be meeting with 180 stu- 
dents rather than 150 which would serve 
to intensify this problem. The reduction 
of class size as discussed earlier for the 
55-minute, 7-period day would maintain 
the total student enrollment per teacher 
at 150. 

In this respect it would be the smaller 
school which would have the advantage 
for many of these students encountered 
each day would be repeats from earlier 
classes. It is conceivable that one stu- 
dent could be enrolled in three classes 
with the same teacher. The disadvantage 
of the large school would be the equally 
conceivable fact that each of the stu- 
dents enrolled in class might be new to 
the teacher. 


Effect on Total Curriculum 


Recent years have seen the justifica- 
tion for calling co-curricular those ac- 
tivities which were previously referred 
to as extra-curricular. The effect of the 
schedule on these activities is regarded 
by many to be as important as the effect 
on classroom instruction. 

Shortening each period to include 
more periods within the same school day 
will have little or no effect on these 
activities except where the extra period 
gained is used to include the co-curricu- 
lar program within a regularly scheduled 
period. Research offers little apparent 
justification for such a change. 

However, the tacking of an extra 
period on the day, whatever its length, 
will have an effect on these “out-of- 
school” experiences. Even with a mini- 
mal amount of time for passing from 
room to room and eating lunch, the 55- 
minute, 7-period day means the pupil is 
putting in a 7% hour day. To add an- 
other hour or two for athletic practice, 
play or music rehearsal or like activities 
would be questionable both from a phys- 
ical and mental health standpoint. The 
ramifications of such a situation will 
not be easily disposed of in any school 
system. 

Another factor to be considered con- 
cerning the curriculum is the scope of 
teaching proficiencies of the instruc- 
tional staff, and concerns the number of 
different subjects the teachers can con- 
duct. Before a school decides to enlarge 
its curriculum, how this enlarging is to 
be accomplished must be determined. 
Adding more courses in most cases will 
require additional teachers of suitable 
experience and educational background. 
If such staff additions are precluded by 
budgetary limitations, the result may be 
but an offering under different titles of 
more of what is already being taught. 


Additional Tests 


All of the proposals submitted for 
changing or retaining our schoolday 
schedule must also be examined beyond 


the above considerations. The second ex- 
amination consists of three separate tests 
— experimentation, community value, 
and feasibility. 

The greatest need is for experimenta- 
tion. On paper, the plans being proposed 
appear to have certain advantages and 
disadvantages. It is entirely possible 
that some of these disadvantages would 
not exist in practice or the advantages 
on the other hand might not be forth- 
coming. The only way to find this out 
is to try them, experiment with them, 
test the pudding by its taste. 

Progress must be clearly differentiated 
from change merely for the sake of 
change. The responsibility to society of 
both the school board and the school 
administrators does not allow whimsical 
trifling in such important issues. To 
avoid the sophisticated hysteria of “do 
it a different way” that has threatened 
educational thought since the ascension 
of Sputnik, school officials must con- 
sider, weigh, and experiment. The very 
foundations of our educational structure 
could be shaken by ill-advised and ill- 
considered changes. 

Community values are also of great 
importance in making such changes. No 
one of these plans will fit all communi- 
ties like a patent medicine which can 
be universally administered to cure 
“even the ills you ain’t got yet.’ Here 
is surely where the school board pro- 
vides “the indispensable contact be- 
tween the community and the school.’” 

Beyond paying bills, renewing con- 
tracts, and interpreting the school to 
the community, the school board has 
the responsibility of reflecting the com- 
munity to the school. Through its 
membership and its actions it should 
maintain a two-way channel of commu- 
nications which will effectively describe 
the goal to be attained by the school. 
It should approach all new ideas with 
a cousin from Missouri attitude of 
“Show me how it would work here.”’ 

The final test for any proposed change 
should be in terms of its feasibility of 
adoption. Planners, especially in educa- 
tion, tend toward the idealistic at the 
expense of the practical. On occasion 
we have been guilty of building towers 
without including the ground floor. The 
most promising proposals must have not 
only great educational potential, but 
must also be feasible in terms of per- 
sonnel — both professional and student 
— equipment, and facilities. 

Unless such procedures are used in 
considering the adoption of new ideas, 
all the textbooks describing educational 
precepts, intent, and application might 
just as well be cast aside in favor of 
Humpty Dumpty, Little Boy Blue, and 
the cow that leaped without looking. @ 


1Educational Policies 
Quality 
p. 19. 


Commission, “An Essay on 
in Public Education,” Washington, D. C., 
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An outline of the principles that support — 


The Case for Independent 


School Libraries 


HANNIS S. SMITH 


Director of Libraries, Minnesota Department of Education 


Educators never question the impor- 
tance of library service to the teaching 
program and to the intellectual growth 
of pupils. But for many years there has 
been and continues to be in some peo- 
ple’s minds, a question concerning how 
such service should be organized and 
operated. This question has historical 
roots important for general understand- 
ing of present situations. 

A great many years ago, when sec- 
ondary school libraries were just begin- 
ning to be developed and elementary 
school libraries were virtually nonexist- 
ent, some public libraries established 
branches in public school buildings, and 
in some small communities the school 
library became the public library also, 
or vice versa. Recent developments, ex- 
emplified by the action of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library Board in early 
1959, but common to many other com- 
munities, have resulted in the separation 
of school and public library services. It 
is very important that school board 
members understand the reasons behind 
these changes. 

When the Minneapolis Public Library 
Board made its announcement that it 
could no longer operate some 20 sub- 
branches in various elementary schools 
of the city, much public misunderstand- 
ing arose based on the erroneous belief 
that the libraries were to be closed. 
What the library proposed was to turn 
these over to the Minneapolis School 
Board for operation as school libraries, 
including an offer to turn over to the 
school libraries all of the appropriate 
school library books in the sub-branches 
to the tune of some 350,000 volumes. 

The question was hotly discussed in 
the press and on radio and TV broad- 
casts. Many letters to the editor were 
printed which were decidedly emotional 
in their approach to the problem, and 
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which revealed some complicated mis- 
understandings of the proposed change. 
An informal conference of people inter- 
ested in and responsible for library de- 
velopment in Minnesota came to the 
conclusion that an informed, calm state- 
ment of the principles and problems 
involved was necessary and advisable. 
Accordingly, David K. Berninghausen, 
the director of the Library School at the 
University of Minnesota, Miss Mildred 
Green, president of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, Robert 


Rohlf, president of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association, with the author of 
this article, joined together in issuing a 
clearly worded statement which was sent 
to the press. The publication of this 
statement has received hearty apprecia- 
tion from the public library, the schools, 
and from the press itself. 


Principles for Board Members 

Since the statement bears consider- 
ably on principles of interest to school 
board members who may now have, or 


— Office of Public Information, Springfield, Mo., Schools 


“Educators never question the importance of library service to the 
teaching program and to the intellectual growth of pupils.” 





Principles concerning the organization of libraries are: (1) it is never 
desirable to set up a service in such a way that personnel must attempt 
to serve two masters; (2) there are major differences between school 
library and public library service; (3) the qualifications are different 
for school and public librarians; (4) experienced professional opinion 
regards combined school and public libraries as extremely unsatisfactory. 


who may be contemplating having, a 
dual responsibility or relationship, with 
the public library, they are worth 
repeating: 

1. Jt is never desirable to set up a 
service in such a way that personnel 
must attempt to serve two masters. 

Combined school-public libraries are 
necessarily responsible to both the 
school and to the general public, to the 
school authorities and to the public 
library authorities. This kind of ar- 
rangement may have seemed to work — 
temporarily at least, but in time it fails 
to work effectively. This is always to 
the detriment of one or the other of the 
functions, and most frequently to both. 
Administratively it results in either the 
school board having a sort of stepchild 
which it has neither the time nor the 
authority to govern well, or conversely 
in the public library governing a func- 
tion which is the responsibility of the 
school board. 

2. There are major differences be- 
tween school library service and public 
library service. 

The primary responsibility of the 
school library is to the educational pro- 
gram of the school, to the curriculum 
and the faculty. The entire responsibility 
of the public library is to the general 
public of all ages from the cradle to the 
grave. The school library, to be effec- 
tive, must gear its program to the 
school’s requirements, even though its 
patrons (students and faculty) may 
frequently use it for other purposes in- 
cluding recreational reading. On the 
other hand, the public library, while it 
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serves children of school age, also must 
be prepared to serve the needs of a 
much larger group which includes pre- 
school youngsters as well as young, 
mature and older adults, most if not all 
of whom are not only out of school, but 
have been so for many years. Both li- 
braries have their hands full working to 
fill the needs of their own clientele. Both 
services are weakened by trying to make 
one institution do both jobs. 

3. The qualifications are different for 
school and public librarians. 

While the minimum professional edu- 
cation of any librarian is five years of 
college, the preparation of school librar- 
ians differs materially from that of pub- 
lic librarians. Not only must the school 
librarian be qualified as a teacher as 
well as a librarian, which the public 
librarian is not, but the library courses 
taken by the two also differ. The future 
public librarian studies public library 
administration, operation and _ service, 
while the future school librarian studies 
the school library’s problems and teach- 
ing materials. While much of the basic 
professional subject matter is the same 
the differences in their total preparation 
are large enough to be significant. Some 
of the best public librarians in our coun- 
try are not qualified to be school librar- 
ians, and would be the first to say so. 
The converse is also true. 

4. Experienced professional opinion 
regards combined school and public li- 
braries as extremely unsatisfactory. 


Joint Libraries Found Wanting 
While the first three points are based 


on principles, the clinching argument is 
based on experience. Combined school- 
public libraries are not a new idea. 
They’ve been tried for a long time; and 
having been tried they have been found 
wanting. Even though the idea still 
sounds good to many people, the ugly 
fact is that it just doesn’t work. All 
these years of experience were summed 
up by Dr. Lowell Martin, who until 
recently was Dean of the School of 
Library Service at Rutgers University, 
when he said: 

“Then there was the ill-fated experi- 
ment in locating public library branches 
in schools. For a time it seemed that the 
gap between the two institutions would 
be closed, with the two libraries in the 
same building. Several factors led to 
disillusionment here, but the most im- 
portant was the simple one that adults 
just would not come to the facilities in 
the school. I am not sure whether this 
is a critical commentary on the schools 
or on the adults. At any rate, no bonds 
of lifelong friendship were forged by 
the brief and frustrating period during 
which the public library was housed in 
the school building.” 

Dr. Martin left out the school side 
of the picture. From the school point of 
view, they had little enough space for 
the library in the first place, and when 
the adults did come they interfered with 
the school library service. Nobody was 
happy. 


Libraries Separated 


As a result of this experience, many 
joint school-public library operations 
have been discontinued. Madison, Wis- 
consin, separated its libraries a number 
of years ago, with most satisfactory re- 
sults from the points of view of both 
school and public library services. And 
Madison is only one of a growing num- 
ber of communities taking this step. 
Fortunately, such combined services are 
now found remaining in only a few 
places, and every year sees more and 
more of these combinations being dis- 
solved. The libraries, of course, still co- 
operate in many ways and to mutual ad- 
vantage for the improvement of service. 

After all, the only reason we have 
either kind of library is for the service 
it can give. The “ill-fated experiment” 
of combined school-public libraries failed 
basically for only one reason: neither 
library could do a good job of serving 
its proper public. One of our principles 
in library development in Minnesota is 
that we do not want good public library 
developments to hinder the growth of 
good school libraries, nor de we want 
good school library developments to 
hinder the growth of good public librar- 
ies. School libraries and public libraries 
are important and necessary to our civi- 
lization, but to try to combine them 
results in the defeat of both. * 
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Approaches to the problem of — 


Practical Publicity Programs 


DONALD W. DUNNAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Illinois 


A major concern of schaol board 
members and school administrators is 
the matter of presenting to the public 
in a favorable light matters pertaining 
to the operation of the schools. When a 
bond issue for capital improvement or 
a referendum for tax increase is up for 
consideration, it becomes especially im- 
portant that an able presentation be 
made. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
some practical approaches to the prob- 
lem of obtaining favorable publicity in 
regard to school matters. What are some 
of the effective ways in which support 
for school programs has been brought 
about? How does a school community 
bring about improvement and additional 
services without having to answer the 
charge that the needed service is an ad- 
ditional “fad or frill’? 


Basic Decisions Made 


Before a school community under- 
takes the problem of improving com- 
munication between the school and its 
constituents some basic decisions must 
be made: 

1. To what audience is the informa- 
tion directed? In the majority of cases, 
all of the constituents of the school dis- 
trict will be the recipients of material 
which will be released. It is important 
that the material be so organized and so 
presented that it be easily understood 
by ninth grade pupils. Some school dis- 
tricts “try out” their material on a ninth 
grade class to be sure that it is presented 
in such a fashion that it can be properly 
understood and evaluated. 

2. Who will be responsible for the 
final organization of the material to be 
presented? One of the mistakes that is 
often made is that a number of people 
organize material and release it. To be 
sure of a uniformity of approach and 
to prevent contradictory material from 
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appearing in various media, it is essen- 
tial that one person edit all of the ma- 
terial that is presented. Except in the 
larger school systems where this task 
is specifically delegated, this person 
should probably be the superintendent 
of schools. 

3. What media will be used for the 
dissemination of information? This will 
depend in many instances upon those 
that are available. In larger communi- 
ties newspapers, radio, television, special 
brochures, and personal appearances be- 
fore civic and other local groups are the 
most common avenues of disseminating 
information. 

Having made decisions in regard to 
the foregoing, it then becomes important 
that face-to-face communication be held 
with the directors of all of the agencies 
whose help may be enlisted in connec- 
tion with the program. It is important 
that the directors of all of the media 
be informed of the objectives of the 
schools, and the purpose of the publicity 
releases. It is wise to ask the directors 
of various media if they have sugges- 
tions on how the materials should be 
organized, and how presented. One of 
the common mistakes that school people 
make is to prepare material for distribu- 
tion and then expect that it will be ac- 
cepted and treated in the fashion in 
which it is prepared. 

Miss Ann Sawyer, award winner of 
the Education Writers’ Association, and 
reporter for the Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, News, stated succinctly the reac- 
tion of editors and others to prepared 
copy submitted for publication purposes. 
She said, “TI don’t tell you how to teach 
— don’t tell me how to write my story.”’ 


Establish Relationships 

Wise administrators establish a per- 
sonal relationship with the directors of 
the various media giving out information 


to the public, and tell them frankly the 
purpose behind the publicity programs 
which they wish to organize. Many 
worthwhile suggestions will be made by 
these people who are experts in the field. 
One of their principal responsibilities is 
selling advertising, and they know how 
things must be presented if they are to 
appeal to the groups their media reach. 

John W. Colt, managing editor of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Star says, “Edu- 
cation is not a dull subject, but it takes 
skill to present it.” Unfortunately, 
school people are in the habit of pre- 
paring releases on the same basis that 
they prepare notices to their professional 
staff, and this just does not work. Be- 
cause of their background of knowledge 
of the subject, and their training, mem- 
bers of the professional staff can usually 
interpret what is meant by a release 
that comes from the board of education 
or the administrator’s office. Such is not 
the case of people in the community, 
who do not have all of the detailed 
background necessary for full under- 
standing of the problems. 

A common mistake of those who re- 
lease materials for public consumption 
is that of providing too much informa- 
tion. It is important that the factual 
material be kept just as simple, and 
just as succinct as possible. This be- 
comes especially important when a bond 
issue referendum, or a tax rate increase 
is up for consideration. The public can 
be easily confused by a presentation of 
such detail that is beyond the average 
person’s comprehension. 

Tohnny Mercer wrote a fine song a 
few years ago, the words of which ran, 
“Accentuate the positive, eliminate the 
negative.”” Somehow school people have 
got themselves into the unfortunate 
habit of pointing out the lacks and 
needs of the schools. Such an approach 
seldom builds the confidence of the peo- 
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ple who are asked to support a program. 
It is most important that all of the good 
features of the program presently oper- 
ated be presented, and then, that it be 
supplemented by emphasis upon addi- 
tional features that will provide even 
better opportunities for children. 


Up-Grading Education 


There has been much worthwhile pub- 
licity in recent years in regard to the 
desirability of up-grading education in 
this country. There have been many 
surveys to show that people are favor- 
ably disposed toward this end. But it is 
also reasonably evident that people are 
confused on the objectives of the edu- 
cational program within a particular 
community. 

One of the more effective techniques 
for insuring a positive attitude toward 
school programs is that of conducting 
a public opinion poll at the local level. 
This is one of the best means of dis- 
covering the level of understanding in 
regard to educational problems in the 
minds of those who support it. While 
educators understand thoroughly the 
necessity of taking pupils from the point 
“where they are” in the classroom, they 
fail to recognize that the same technique 
must be operative, in working with the 
school community that supports the 
program financially. 

Education in the United States is 
uniquely a local function. School im- 
provement is tied closely with the de- 
sires and expectations of the people at 
the local level. The fundamental premise 
of advertising, that of creating a desire 
for a product, is often overlooked by 
those responsible for disseminating in- 
formation in regard to the needs of the 
schools. 


Face-to-Face Conversations 


Today, more than ever before in the 
history of this country, it is relatively 
easy to enlist the support of citizens’ 
groups for the improvement of school 
programs. The effectiveness of the dis- 
semination of information through face- 
to-face conversations around bridge ta- 
bles, at parties, and in neighborhood 
“coffee-breaks” ought to be a matter 
for concern. Ripley had in one of his 
“Believe It Or Not” columns some years 
back the statement that if a murder 
were committed at dawn, and each per- 
son who learned of it communicated 
with two other persons before sunset, 
the whole world would be informed. 
Again, we see the necessity of stressing 
major points and keeping the informa- 
tion as simple as possible so that it can 
be communicated in face-to-face conver- 
sations with as little distortion and in- 
accuracy as possible. 

Enlist the support of recognized com- 
munity leaders in every program for 
school improvement. This may require 
some time on the part of the adminis- 
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tration and board members, for it does 
little good to mail information in bro- 
chures and mimeographed releases as 
compared to the value of verbal com- 
munication on a face-to-face basis. Care- 
fully laid groundwork among a selected 
group of influential citizens will do much 
to get the program “off the ground.” 


Interest in Education 


A recent Gallup Poll indicated the 
high interest of the citizenry in informa- 
tion pertaining to all phases of educa- 
tion. Dr. Gallup says that next to infor- 
mation about personal health, articles 
pertaining to education are high on the 
list of reader and listener appeal in 
media which disseminates information to 
the public. 

Television and newspapers will use 
good photographs, but the basic princi- 
ples of photography must be under- 
stood; the number of individuals in a 
group picture must be small. There 
must be a particular point to a photo- 
graph if it is to be used. 

Graphs and charts are helpful, but 
they should be kept to a minimum and 
must be easily understood. The point to 
be made must be readily apparent. It 
is wise, perhaps, to try out some of the 
material that one would plan to present 
through graphs and charts on a seventh 
grade class to see if they get the point. 

School communities should be careful 
how much the captive audience of pupils 


within the schools may be exploited in 
connection with programs of presenting 
information to the community. Some 
school administrators have been severely 
criticized in this connection. Administra- 
tors should be sure that the board of 
education is in full sympathy with the 
use of pupils in connection with matters 
coming up for referenda before the elec- 
torate, and that they approve of the 
use that is to be made of the pupil 
population. 

It is often surprising to learn of the 
effective ideas which members of the 
eleventh and twelfth grade classes in 
high school have on ways in which ma- 
terial may be presented to the public. 
This makes a worthwhile project for a 
civics class, and the writing incident to 
matters of this sort is a good exercise 
for classes in English. Pupil understand- 
ing and support of school programs does 
much to promote them within the com- 
munity. School administrators would be 
surprised to learn how much “dinner 
table” conversation revolves around pro- 
grams and problems of the schools. An 
imformed pupil population will create a 
favorable attitude toward any matter 
under consideration. The American peo- 
ple hold their schools in high regard. 
They will support programs for school 
improvement as they understand the 
need. The challenge to board members 
and to administrators is clearly evident. 

a 





DOVER BOARD PLANS NEW SCHOOL 


The low-cost, well-planned Horne Street elementary school, a tribute 
to the work of the Dover, N. Y., school board, was recently opened to 


525 students. 


The school, of basic steel and masonry construction, 


uses cement enamel extensively. It has 19 classrooms, a multi-purpose 
room, and a special science-art room. The board who planned the school 
are from left to right: Charles A. Crocco; Robert E. Keefe; Robert L. 
Canada; Frederick C. Walker, superintendent (standing); Maurice Blais, 
chairman; Mrs. Beatirce Crosby; Mrs. Agnes McLaughlin; and Daniel Flynn. 
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The power structure behind — 


The Administration of the 
Community’s Schools 


KEITH GOLDHAMMER 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research 


University of Oregon 


There are many ways of looking at 
a community. Certainly it is more than 
just a collection of individuals, and for 
purposes of analysis, it is perhaps suf- 
ficient to look upon it as an embodiment 
of certain stable policies, mores and 
values, sustenance patterns, a definite 
history, a definite patterning of social 
relationships, and an environment or 
ecology in which the people live and in 
which they are bound together bv these 
other factors. In a small community, 
the history, values, and policies appear 
to be known to most individuals, and 
they are generally accepted as the basis 
upon which human behavior can be 
evaluated. In providing education for 
its children, the community generally is 
not particularly concerned about educa- 
tion in the abstract. It is interested in 
the provision of those educational ex- 
periences which will help children to 
live in accordance with those policies, 
values, and aspirations which the mem- 
bers of the community have inherited, 
which they have found to be the essence 
of the good life, and which they want 
imparted to their children. 

In one of the communities in which 
the role expectations of the members of 
the school board were analyzed, it was 
found that the school board members 
felt that one of their most important 
roles was that of a pulse of the com- 
munity. They felt it was their business 
to know what the community wanted, 
to interpret the on-going problems of 
the schools, and to make their decisions 
in accordance with these stable policies 
and values, which formed the basis for 
good living within the community. They 
felt that once they had made the de- 
cisions in the light of these community 
values, it was their function to see that 


1Keith Goldhammer. The Roles of School District 
Officials in Policy-Determination in an Oregon Com- 
munity. Unpublished Ph.D 
of Oregon, 1954 


Dissertation, University 
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the professional staff followed these 
policies in their operations of the school. 


Did Not Represent Community 

The analysis of the reference group 
orientations and the communication pat- 
terns of the members of the school 
board showed that the school board 
members, however, did not represent 
the entire community. They could not 
have been an adequate pulse for the 
entire community, since their patterns 
of communication were primarily de- 
veloped within rather narrow segments. 

In questioning the members of the 
school board about their beliefs and 


their community contacts, it was noted 
that almost all of them tended to orient 
themselves toward the individuals who 
were identified as leaders of the power 
or influence structure of the community. 
The members of the central leadership 
clique were most frequently identified as 
individuals whom school board members 
sought for advice. 

A former school superintendent de- 
scribed in some detail how it was neces- 
sary to work with the central leader- 
ship clique of the community in order 
to develop policies for the schools. 
When he came to this community as 
superintendent, he noticed that he had 
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difficulties in accomplishing some of the 
things which he felt were important. 
He employed different strategies to gain 
his ends, but almost invariably he 
seemed to fail. Finally, he took his 
problems to three men, one who was 
identified as the central figure in the 
power structure, a second who was the 
mayor of the community and a close 
affiliate politically, as well as through 
familial ties, with the former individual, 
and a third, the cousin of the mayor, 
who was the most influential farmer in 
the area. After he secured their co-opera- 
tion and endorsement, things seemed to 
be accomplished rather easily. He main- 
tained, as the research later identified, 
that there was a small clique, or inner 
circle, about the central figure. This 
individual communicated his ideas and 
perspectives to the members of the 
inner circle, and they communicated 
these to other levels of community 
leadership. 


Group Interprets Values 

Through our own observations we 
were able to see that this central lead- 
ership or power group interpreted the 
values and aspirations of the community 
in each arena of activity. It was fre- 
quently seen that individual members 
of the school board attempted to post- 
pone important action until a subse- 
quent meeting. The evidence shows that 
the most important reason for this post- 
ponement was to enable the board mem- 
bers to secure the points of view of 
members of the power structures. When 
the recommendations of the influential 
persons were contrary to the recommen- 
dations of the superintendent, the school 
board members were inclined to over- 
rule the professional advice which had 
been given to them. 

Hence, we see a complex interrela- 
tionship of the people in the policy- 
determining structure of the schools. 
The school board group consisted on 
the one hand of the members selected 
by the community to see that its values 
were represented in the schools, and on 
the other hand of the professional edu- 
cators who were the technical advisers, 
or experts, for the board. So long as the 
power structure had its members on 
the board and the ability to keep com- 
munity elements with conflicting per- 
spectives either divided or submerged, 
the school-community relationship was 
characterized by harmony and stability, 
although there was evidence of some 
smoldering resentment. 


Superintendent a Power Threat 

On the other hand, the superintendent 
of schools constituted a power threat 
which caused the school board, at all 
times, to be concerned about its rela- 
tionship with him. The members of the 
school board were conscious of the fact 
that for the most part the members 
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of the educational profession, whom 
they employed to operate their schools, 
were not native to the community; and 
since in the rural areas of Oregon, there 
seems to be a feeling of hostility toward 
city values and perspectives, similar to 
that which Vidich and Bensman? found 
in upstate New York, there was a con- 
siderable feeling of suspicion that the 
administrators and members of the 
teaching staff were failing to impart to 
the young the proper values which 
board members wanted to see endure. 
As one member of the school board, 
who was close to the power group in 
the community, said, “The school board 
members are hand-picked. They are in- 
dividuals who, we know, will exemplify 
the right values in the policies they 
develop for the schools.” But he felt 
that there was a distinction between 
these members and their executive offi- 
cer, who was a newcomer to the com- 
munity and was not as yet integrated 
into all of the aspects of community 
life. As one board member said, ‘The 
primary difficulty with the system of 
hiring administrators through profes- 
sional placement agencies is that super- 
intendents are recommended who repre- 
sent professional values, but their jobs 
are to run the community’s schools.” 
The dichotomy and potential dangers 
in different role expectations and per- 
spectives of values between school board 
members and superintendents were also 
noted in Sletten’s research in Montana.* 
It appeared as though the superintend- 
ent was caught in the cross-currents be- 
tween different perspectives of values. 
He was one of the influences upon the 
school board, and at the same time he 
was influenced greatly by the educa- 
tional profession and the influences of 
other educational agencies outside of 
the community. On some issues which 
arose, as noted in several communities, 
the superintendent was placed in a nosi- 
tion where, if he followed the policies 
desired by the school board, he would 
lose the confidence of other members 
of the educational profession and be felt 
by some of his own staff to have be- 
trayed them. But, on the other hand, if 
he stood firm on the educational dicta 
of the profession itself, he was very 
likely to run the risk of having the 
school board members feel that they 
had no direct voice through which to 


Exemplifies Values 

There is still another factor which 
has been noted in communities where 
the superintendent over a period of time 
has become integrated into the value 


5 Vernon O. Sletten, A Related Study of the 
Opinions of Montana School Board Members and 
Superintendents on Selected Board Policy Practices 
Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Oregon, 
1954 
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Town in Mass Society (Prince 
versity Press, 1958). 
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express their concerns and values in the 
daily operations of the schools. 
structure of the community and incor- 
porated within its influence hierarchy. 
Moriarity,* in studying the youth lead- 
ers in Valley City II, discovered that 
as these youth leaders became involved 
in the policy-making apparatus of their 
particular area of concern, they noted 
the difficulties which they had in effect- 
ing policies as long as they themselves 
did not acquire a considerable power in 
community relationships. He hypoth- 
esized that the pursuit of power took 
on increasing importance as the leader 
visualized that the acquisition of other 
values and status in the community was 
dependent upon his ability to exert 
power. To exercise power, then, in his 
particular arena of activity, the admin- 
istrator had to exemplify the base values 
shared by other influentials, who were 
also involved either formally or infor- 
mally in the policy-making apparatus 
of the organization. 

What Moriarity found to be true in 
other arenas of leadership is also true 
in the operations of school administra- 
tors in their attempt to stabilize their 
relationships in the community. This 
inevitably involved the development of 
strategies by which the superintendent 
could at the same time see the values 
and aspirations of the dominant factors 
in community life realized within the 
policies of the school, while he also 
promoted professional values. Depend- 
ing upon the skill of manipulation of 
the school superintendent, various de- 
grees of frustration on either or both 
sides were involved, as the data gath- 
ered by both O’Donahue’® and Cunning- 
ham,° relative to the problems involved 
in improving the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule in Valley City II, show. The su- 
perintendent found it advisable to com- 
municate fully with neither group as 
to what his strategies would be, lest the 
teachers whose welfare was uppermost 
in his mind reveal the full plan, or lest 
the school board members become con- 
cerned that his plan really was more 
harmonious with the promotion of the 
teachers’ values than with theirs. Some 
of the teachers felt that the strategies 
of delay, which the superintendent had 
to employ to gain his objective, were 
indications of a “sellout.” Some of the 
members of the school board felt that 
they were being manipulated by the 
superintendent against their complete in- 
terests. In the end, the strategies of the 
superintendent were successful and 


‘Thomas FE. Moriarity, A Study of Leadership 
Behavior in the Youth Serving Agencies of an Oregon 
Community. Unpublished Ed.D. Dissertation, Uni 
versity of Oregon, 1956 

5John D. O’Donahue, The Green River Teachers 
Association: A Case Study of the Decision-Making 
Process. Unpublished Ed.D. Dissertation, University 
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satishied both the school board and the 
members of the school staff. It must be 
noted that his strategies involved a 
careful utilization of his own direct 
channels of communication with other 
influentials, both within the community 
and within the teachers’ organization. 

It is noteworthy in all of our research 
to see that although different school 
boards are studied, it is possible in each 
case to analyze the patterning of school 
board policy determination in specific 
terms. Each school board develops a 
pattern of operations which is some- 
what unique, but which resembles the 
patterns developed not only by other 
school boards but by other policy-mak- 
ing bodies as well. 


“Providers of Resources” 


In one community, we noted that the 
board members conceived of their role 
as that of a provider of resources for 
the professional staff. Under the cir- 
cumstances, when the superintendent 
suggested a revision of their policy 
handbook which would necessitate the 
board spending more time in the dis- 
cussion of the various alternatives of 
action on suggested policies, the board 
members asked the superintendent if it 
were not his particular role to make 
such analyses and present the board 
only with that alternative which in his 
estimation was best suited to promote 
educational goals. 

In another community, where the 
school board members conceived of their 
role as that of the supervisor of the 
professional staff in order to make sure 
that community values prevailed in the 
decisions which the staff had to make, 
the process of policy determination in- 
volved an interrogation of the superin- 
tendent and the placing of the superin- 
tendent in a defensive position. Policy 
determination in this instance was a 
matter of school board members adopt- 
ing what we labelled a “district attorney 
technique,” attempting to cross-examine 
the superintendent to find deficiencies 
in his arguments and gaps in the data 
which he presented to the board. Policy 
determination was a chase, with the 
goals of at least some of the board mem- 
bers being the entrapment of the su- 
perintendent in contradictions in his 
arguments, while the goal of the super- 
intendent was the elusion of the snares 
and the protection of his professional 
integrity. 

There were specific dangers noted in 
both of these extremes. In the former, 
it was noted that the superintendent 
might have to shoulder the entire re- 
sponsibility for defending the school 
program, for to the degree that the 
school board was only a rubber’ stamp 
for the decisions made by the superin- 
tendent, the members also withdrew 
from potential support and responsibil- 
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ity for the decisions which they made. 
When important issues arose in the 
community, their lack of information 
about school operations led them to have 
to refer all inquiries which did not deal 
with the problems of finance to the 
superintendent. Consequently, the su- 
perintendent was faced with the neces- 
sity for the interpretation of all values 
reflected by the schools. Were it not 
for the fact that board members re- 
flected the attitude of the power group, 
and the superintendent through long 
tenure was identified with the values 
of the power group, the situation could 
have been one of conflict. It was noted, 
however, that because of the closed cir- 
cuit of communication in relationship to 
policy decisions, there was no medium 
for either members of the community 
who were disassociated from the power 
group or for the professional staff to 
voice criticisms or to make their per- 
spectives felt in policy determination. 


Latency of Conflict 


In the second situation, the .conflict 
which was a constant potential in the 
policy determining situation was the 
reflection of the latency of conflict 
within the community and within the 
staff. Channels for public as well as pro- 
fessional criticism of policies were 
opened up, and, consequently, the mem- 
bers of the school board, as well as 
the members of the professional staff, 
were in a position to analyze and react 
to the sources of disagreement or dis- 
content within the community. Although 
policies were made with reference to the 
dominant values and aspirations of the 
group within the community to whom 
the members of the school board re- 
ferred themselves, the so-called zone of 
indifference of policy determination was 
narrowed in view of the fact that the 
latency of rebellion on the part of in- 
dividuals socially distant from this 
group had to be taken into considera- 
tion. This factor was well revealed in 
an incident involving the potential dis- 
missal of a popular instructor, who, 
certain members of the school board 
felt, exemplified values which were in- 
compatible with the way of life in which 
they wanted their children reared. The 
instructor was well liked by individuals 
who shared in his frame of reference, and 
one of the dominant figures of the school 
board who was most opposed to him, 
cautioned that the board could, if they 
completed the plans for his dismissal, 
stir up a real community rebellion, since 
“Joe has his fences well built in this 
community.” The result was that Joe 
was not fired, but his future employ- 
ment in the school district was made 
untenable. 

In all of our analyses, we have been 
impressed with the fact that the super- 
intendent is the central figure in the 
structure established for the purpose of 


determining policies for the school dis- 
trict. This is probably due to two inter- 
related factors. In the first place, it is 
he who is responsible for the operations 
of the schools, and consequently, the 
effecting of policies and school board 
values in cooperation with his staff. Cer- 
tainly, the board members were aware 
that the superintendent had greater ac- 
cessibility to the other staff members 
and many of the parents than they. 
Although in many instances it has been 
found that the school board was hesi- 
tant to accept the value orientations of 
the superintendent, it was also apparent 
that they had to make important con- 
cessions to it, so that the stability of 
the school system was not shattered by 
irreconcilable conflict between them and 
their chief administrative officer. 


Manipulated Policy-Making 

Secondly, the superintendent was 
the hub of the decision-making process 
because he was the possessor of the 
vital information which the school board 
needed in order to make valid policies 
for the school district. Since he had 
been trained, for example, in school law 
and knew the basic problems associated 
with the legal operations of the school, 
he could save them difficulties and dis- 
grace by interpreting the policies in re- 
lationship to the legal limitations and 
requirements. Knowing the research on 
instructional matters, he could cite in- 
formation as to the consequences of 
policies which the members of the 
school board, through their lack of pro- 
fessional training, could not challenge. 
As the possessor of this vital knowledge, 
the superintendent was able to manipu- 
late and direct the policy-making of the 
school board and take advantage of 
the members’ great interest in education 
and source of good will toward the chil- 
dren of the community. 

There are important conclusions 
which I think can be drawn from these 
data. First of all, it is apparent that 
stability within the school district is not 
only the product of the harmonious 
relationship of board members and 
power structure within the community, 
important as this relationship is, but it 
is also due to the important relationship 
between the power structure and the 
total community, for in some instances 
we have seen a conflict among power 
interests, using the school as the battle 
ground for their efforts to either main- 
tain or gain supremacy. 


Conflict a Potentiality 


But even more vital than this rela- 
tionship is the very delicate one be- 
tween the superintendent and the mem- 
bers of his school board. Because of 
the differences in background, because 
of their control over the vital physical 
resources of the school district and their 
ultimate authority both to administer 
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and select personnel for the schools, a 
school board well-disposed toward pro- 
fessional values and aspirations is of 
great importance to the superintendent 
and the professional staff. Because the 
superintendent is the key figure in the 
daily operations of the schools and is 
the possessor of professional information 
which must be given to the board for 
both its protection and its successful 
operation, a superintendent well-dis- 
posed toward the dominant values of 
the community is vital to the members 
of the school board. Conflict may not 
be and not always is the inevitable 
concommitant of this relationship, but 
it is certainly almost constantly a po- 
tentiality. 


Need for Greater 
Professionalization 


There is one primary implication 
among many others of this phase of 
the community studies program. There 
is considerable concern among the edu- 
cational profession for the greater pro- 
fessionalization of the superintendency, 
and practitioners in this field look for 
their model of professionalism to the 
medical profession. The medical pro- 
fession has become increasingly divorced 
from popular control and a law and au- 
thority unto itself. It is obvious that 
these same standards of professionalism 
cannot meaningfully be applied now to 
the educational profession. It is appar- 
ent that professionalism in the educa- 
tional arena, where the function is sensi- 
tive and close to the people, must be 
developed with reference to the mainte- 
nance and continuation of democratic 
values and perspectives, at the same 
time that the educational profession is 
permitted to perform its duties with 
full reference to its technical capacity. 


Operational Distinctions 
Must Be Made 


It is possible that the issue can only 
be resolved by the formulation of opera- 
tional distinctions between those mat- 
ters which are public policy in educa- 
tion and those which are matters of 
professional or technical skill and knowl- 
edge. Since no clear-cut distinctions can 
probably be made, and since practically 
all educational matters are in some way 
associated with public policy, the white 
and the black zones are narrow, while 
the grey zones are very broad. Under 
the circumstances, operational distinc- 
tions must be made in each locality, by 
each school board and each administra- 
tor, as best suits the establishment of 
harmonious relationships between them 
and the protection to the children’s 
right to the fulfillment of their educa- 
tional opportunities. . 


A study of New York’s — 


School Expenditure 
Rejections 


What kind of school districts reject 
school financial proposals so frequently 
that they are spoken of as “high resistance” 
districts? What are the social and economic 
characteristics of these districts and what 
are some of the reasons they refuse to vote 
increased school support and bond issues? 
These questions are answered in the find- 
ings of a state-wide survey conducted by 
Theodore Bienenstock and Wm. C. Sayres 
of school districts in New York state where 
casualties in financial referendums have 
been reported in the period 1955-57 and 
later. 

The “high resistance” districts are pre- 
dominantly suburban. Nineteen of the 26 
districts are in the metropolitan area of 
New York City, particularly in Nassau, 
Westchester, Rockland, and Suffolk Coun- 
ties; seven districts which are also subur- 
ban are near large cities in the northern 
part of the of the state. All of the districts 
have a relatively high proportion of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age in relation to 
total population, and all are growing rap- 
idly. Children under 18 comprised 36 per 
cent of the population, as compared with 
29 per cent in the state as a whole. The 
public school enrollment has been 21 per 
cent as compared with 16 per cent in the 
state. 

A further characteristic of the districts 
is the relatively rapid increase of children 
under 18 and enrolled in school. While the 
state as a whole showed a nine per cent 
increase from 1952-53 to 1955-56 in chil- 
dren under 18, the high resistance group 
showed a 36 per cent increase; public 
school enrollment rose 11 per cent in the 
state but rose 43 per cent in the 19 
districts. 

Districts adjacent to the high resistance 
districts differ in that they have a smaller 
number of children and a smaller percent- 
age of enrollment. The neighboring districts 
too have a higher tax evaluation per pupil 
than the rejecting districts. Sixteen of the 
19 rejecting districts are confronted with 
the dilemma of having more children to 
educate and less capacity to do it. While 
they receive more state aid than adjoining 
districts most of the rejecting districts 
collect larger total amounts from local 
property than the state-wide median and 
14 of the 19 have lower per pupil expendi- 
tures than their neighbors. Eleven of the 
rejecting districts in fact have lower per 
pupil expenditures than the state-wide me- 


dian. Fourteen of the 19 districts have 
higher tax rates than the adjacent districts, 
and 15 have a higher rate than the state- 
wide median. The difficulty is due largely 
to the fact that the communities are resi- 
dential in character and industry is vigor- 
ously opposed. These suburbs are paying 
for the luxury of being suburbs. 

The voters in these districts are strongly 
concerned with higher costs and there is 
substantial participation in civic meetings. 
The local newspapers are strongly critical 
on such topics as mounting inflation and 
higher school costs, and there are more or 
less temporary organizations headed by the 
tax economy groups who are opposed to 
the increased outlays for schools. The items 
most frequently alleged as “frills” include 
such items as swimming pools, fancy con- 
struction elements, bus garages, skating 
rinks, athletic fields, cafeterias, dental hygi- 
enists, and adult education courses. The 
opposition groups are frankly economic 
minded and make wide use of printed ma- 
terials, radio and television shows, and 
sound tracks and personal canvassing 

There are in the 19 communities divisive 
local elements and issues growing out of 
local sectionalism, conflicts among the 
school officials, notoriety involving one or 
more school officials, political feuds, and 
district organization feuds. The use of ma- 
terials for teaching suspected of commu- 
nistic leanings is also an element. 

Voter opposition can often be traced to 
local issues and altercations not originally 
or directly connected with specific school 
referendum. School proposals are caught in 
the crossfire developing from internal con- 
flicts and disputes among various groups. 

Difficulties in communication between 
the school authorities and the communities 
are another recurring feature leading to 
unsuccessful referendums. Frequently com- 
munications are impaired by imprudent 
statements and actions by the school au- 
thorities. The data found by the survey 
show clearly that it is important for the 
school authorities to establish and maintain 
positive good will through good public 
relations. 

There is little evidence of taxpayer apa- 
thy or complacency. As a rule campaign 
interest is high and the taxpayers are deeply 
concerned especially where heavy enroll- 
ments and limited taxable resources make 
it seemingly impossible to boost expendi- 
tures without raising already high taxes. @ 
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An explanation of why — 


Something Can Be Done 
About State Revenues 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Visiting Professor of Higher Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


With creeping inflation and leaping 
growth of population, every state needs 
more money for public education. Each 
commonwealth contributes from state- 
collected funds at least some portion of 
the operating costs of local school 
units; in fact, the average for all the 
states is now above 40 per cent. Other 
essential public services, including higher 
education, highways, health and welfare, 
to mention only a few, also require state 
support. Where is the money coming 
from? 

Have the states exhausted their 
sources of revenue? Have they done all 
that is possible to develop diversified, 
equitable and productive tax systems, 
and to keep them up to date? Happily, 
the answer is No. Evidence is supplied 
by what is happening and has happened 
in more than forty state legislatures this 
year. New revenue measures can be 
reported from nearly a score of state 
capitals where legislatures had acted be- 
fore mid-August. 


Sales Taxes Raised and Extended 


Arizona stepped up the general sales 
tax from 2 cents on the dollar to 3 
cents, and will use two thirds of the 
revenue to increase state aid to local 
schools. Washington raised the general 
sales tax rate from 314 cents on the 
dollar to 4 cents. Other productive tax 
revisions are expected to produce $112 
million of new revenue during the bi- 
ennium. Pennsylvania increased the gen- 
eral sales tax rate to 4 cents on the 
dollar. 

Michigan enacted a ‘use tax’ of 1 
cent on the dollar, to be added to the 
existing 3-cent general sales tax, making 
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the practical equivalent of a 4-cent sales 
tax rate. A 4-cent tax was also put on 
rentals of hotel and motel rooms. An 
amendment to the constitution forbids 
a general sales tax of more than 3 cents, 
and the ‘use tax’ measure will be tested 
in court. If it stands, it will produce 
$120 million a year of new revenue. 

South Carolina extended the coverage 
of the current 3 per cent general sales 
tax to include retail electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, laundry and dry-clean- 
ing charges. This state also placed a 10 
per cent tax on sales of admission tick- 
ets to amusement events other than high 
school and church entertainments and 
sports. Ohio altered the scale of pur- 
chases to which the general sales tax 
applies, so as to bring in an estimated 
$3314 million added revenue during the 
next biennium. 

Utah authorized the counties to levy 
optional countywide general sales taxes 
of one-half of 1 per cent, for support of 
county and municipal governments. 

General sales taxes are hugely and 
promptly productive. They are regres- 
sive (tending to bear heavily upon the 
lower income classes) but this feature 
is to some extent countervailed by ex- 
empting some of the staple necessities 
of life, and largely counterbalanced by 
having a progressively graduated income 
tax as a part of the same revenue sys- 
tem. Only about a dozen states have no 
general sales taxes as yet. 


Income Taxes Undergoing 
Improvement 

The idea of placing state income tax 
collections on a withholding basis, after 
the manner of the federal income tax, 


is gaining ground rapidly. In Massachu- 
setts the withholding system went into 
effect February 18, 1959, and is ex- 
pected to increase the revenue by $50 
million. New York state’s collections 
by withholding began April 1. South 
Carolina also enacted a_ withholding 
plan. Utah’s income tax withholding, 
hitherto applicable only to nonresidents, 
is extended to cover residents as well. 
North Carolina and Oklahoma also en- 
acted new income tax withholding sys- 
tems. 

The state individual income tax law 
in New York was extensively revised 
so as to bring in an estimated $112 
million of new revenue this year. Per- 
sonal exemptions, formerly $1,000 for 
a single person, $2,500 for a married 
couple, and $400 for each dependent, 
are reduced to a uniform $600 per per- 
son. New brackets at the upper end 
of the scale of rates raise the top 
bracket to 10 per cent on taxable in- 
come above $15,000. Formerly the top 
was 7 per cent on income above $9,000. 

The New York legislature approved, 
subject to popular referendum, a con- 
stitutional amendment which would al- 
low the legislature to conform state in- 
come tax requirements to the federal 
without specifying in detail each such 
change. A recess study of questions in- 
volved in conforming state to federal 
tax law practices was directed, and 
$200,000 appropriated to finance it. 
This is a significant matter, for it may 
lead to methods whereby the states can 
collect their income taxes at a minimum 
of administrative expense. 

California revised the personal income 
tax law to produce an additional $60 
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million this year and $71% million 
next year. The brackets increasing the 
rate by 1 per cent each now span $2,500 
intervals instead of $5,000 as before, 
and the maximum rate is raised from 
6 per cent to 7 per cent, applicable to 
incomes above $15,000 instead of the 
former $25,000. 


Oregon revised the income tax law to 
produce an additional $12 million bi- 
ennially, chiefly by eliminating the al- 
lowance of the amount of federal in- 
come tax paid as a deduction from 
taxable income under the state law. 
Also, a taxpayer choosing to pay his 
income tax in quarterly payments in- 
stead of a whole year at once, will have 
to pay interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
per month on the deferred installments. 
This is expected to bring in an addi- 
tional $6 million. The new act also em- 
braces a state capital-gains tax. 

South Carolina eliminated the former 
exemption of up to $500 for federal in- 
come taxes paid; and added two new 
brackets at the upper range of the scale 
to catch higher incomes. /daho changed 
the income tax structure to include in- 
creased rates, elimination of an income 
tax credit of $5 for each dependent, 
adoption of the federal exemption struc- 
ture, and addition of a $10 surtax on 
each income tax return filed. Jowa raised 
the corporate income tax rate from 2 
per cent to 3 per cent. 


In Minnesota the corporate income 
tax rate was stepped up from 7.3 per 


cent to 9.3 per cent. Rates on individ- 
ual incomes were raised by one-half of 
one per cent. The tax credit for de- 
pendents was changed from $10 to $14. 

A dozen states as yet have no income 
tax law. Three states have neither an 
income tax nor a general sales tax. 
These two taxes together form the core 
of a productive and equitable modern 
state revenue system. 


Other Sources of Revenue Available 
New York revised the inheritance tax 
schedules to produce an estimated $10 
million a year in new revenue. In Oregon 
a revamped inheritance tax law will 
bring in more than $3 million additional 
for the biennium. Minnesota increased 
the inheritance tax rates somewhat. 
The special sales taxes, such as those 
on motor fuels, alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes and other tobacco products, and 
gambling tickets, are substantial sources 
of income. State gasoline taxes are raised 
in New York from 4 cents to 6 cents 
per gallon (diesel fuel 6 cents to 9 
cents): from 6 cents to 7 cents in 
West Virginia; and from 5 cents to 7 
cents in Ohio and Vermont. The boost 
of 2 cents in Ohio is expected to produce 
$120 million a year additional revenue. 
Texas enacted for the first time a 
number of special sales taxes on luxury 
items, mostly at 3 per cent of the selling 
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price. Items covered include furs and 
precious stones; cosmetics, perfumes 
and beautifiers; hotel and motel room 
rentals; air conditioners; and boats and 
motors. Existing special sales taxes on 
radio and television sets, motor vehicles, 
wines and liquors, and all tobacco 
products except snuff, were substantially 
raised. 

New York City’s sales tax of 3 cents 
to the dollar on restaurant meals is 
raised to 5 cents, effective June 1, and 
will bring in $13 million. An additional 
$100 million for the city will come from 
six other new or increased taxes: the 
2-cent rise in the cigarette tax (from 1 
cent to 3 cents a pack); an increase in 
the gross receipts tax for general busi- 
ness (up from one-fourth of one per 
cent to two-fifths of one per cent); a 
raise of 1 per cent (up from 1 per cent 
to 2 per cent) on the gross receipts tax 
for utilities, and a raise of the gross 
receipts tax on financial businesses (up 
from 1 per cent to 1% per cent); a 
new tax of one-half of 1 per cent on 
sales of real estate above $25,000; and 
an impost of $25 a year on jukeboxes. 

Vermont levied a tax of 3 per cent on 
lodging in hotel rooms and purchase of 
meals. 

Washington raised the base tax on 
liquors from 10 per cent to 15 per cent; 
increased the tax on cigarettes from 5 
cents a pack to 6 cents; levied a 25 per 
cent tax on tobacco products other than 
cigarettes. In /daho cigarette taxes were 
stepped up from 4 cents a pack to § 
cents; in Wyoming, from 3 cents to 4 
cents; in Jowa, from 3 cents to 4 cents; 
in Minnesota, from 4 cents to 5% cents. 
Ohio also enacted a 2-cent raise. 

Minnesota also boosted the tax on 
other tobacco products from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent on the wholesale price, 
and increased the taxes on beer and 
liquors. 

Raising the prices of state-sold liquors 
is another source. New statutes on this 
subject in Ohio will bring an additional 


$20 million a year in net profits. Oregon 
will gain $3 million by the same method. 

New York increased the number of 
days for thoroughbred and harness rac- 
ing to get $5 million additional yearly 
revenue from the tax on the sale of 
pari-mutuel tickets. Ohio raised the tax 
on horse-race wagering, to produce an 
additional $7 million. 


West Virginia raised the motor vehi- 
cle license fees, and levied a highway 
tax on trucks. Utah doubled the oil and 
gas severance tax, boosting it from 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent. Minnesota increased 
the severance tax on iron ore from 13.65 
per cent of the adjusted net value at the 
mouth of the mine to 14.25 per cent 
Texas added a 1.5 per cent tax on the 
value of gas bought by the first pur- 
chaser (severance beneficiary), aimed 
chiefly at the big pipelines. 

Business and occupation taxes were 
stepped up somewhat by Washington 
and West Virginia. New Hampshire en- 
acted, effective in 1960, a franchise 
tax on gas and electric companies, to 
amount to 8 per cent of their net in- 
come derived from within the state 
Ohio adopted a corporation franchise 
levy which will bring in $60 million of 
new money during the biennium. 

Texas boosted corporation franchise 
taxes by 22 per cent, with a 33 per cent 
increase for this year only. Michigan 
raised slightly the business activities 
tax on general business, while raising 
the exemption to $12,500 of gross re- 
ceipts, thus letting out about 10,000 
small businesses. The business activities 
tax on utilities was also raised, and the 
intangible property tax on bank deposits 
was stepped up by 10 cents on each 
$1,000. 


The Outlook Becomes Clear 

A very favorable straw-in-the-wind is 
the fact that the worn idea of the states 
competing with each other to attract 
new industries by avoiding taxation, es- 
pecially personal and corporate income 
taxes, is well on the wane. Instead it 
is now recognized that enlightened cor- 
porations looking for plant sites are 
strongly drawn by the advantages of 
good public school systems, as well as 
by the research facilities and research 
leadership afforded by the presence of 
great state universities. Education is the 
endless frontier. 

The path ahead is plain. Consider, 
for example, seven large and populous 
states whose legislatures were recently 
more or less deadlocked on tax measures 
Texas and Nebraska had neither an in- 
come tax (individual or corporate), nor 
a general sales tax. Illinois, Michigan, 
and Ohio had no income taxes. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin had no general 
sales taxes. All these great common- 
wealths face the opportunity of bring- 
ing their revenue systems up to date. @ 
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School boards — 


Learn About ETV the Right Way 


HERBERT B. MULFORD 


Wilmette, Illinois 


At long last a workable plan has been 
put into operation systematically to carry 
to local grass-roots school boards, adminis- 
trators, and faculties the significant facts 
about the impact of educational television 
on our public schools. The pattern might 
fit into any school sector in the United 
States. 

Recently, after several years of casual ex- 
perimentation, a small group representing 
leaders among ETV producers, school board 
members, and superintendents of public 
schools adjacent to Chicago tightened up 
their organization by naming it “Tri- 
County ETV Council” and by immediately 
moving from the planning stage into prac- 
tical action. The ultimate objective is the 
self-education on educational television 
matters by board members, superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers of more than 
300 public school systems of northern 
Illinois. The plan put into effect included 
the following steps: 

1. A letter explaining the purposes of 
the movement was sent to the most likely 
school systems within the range of Channel 
11 TV Station WTTW of Chicago, two of 
whose staff belong to this council. 

2. Also sent to the schools was the first 
copy of a Council newsletter planned to 
keep them informed on important tele- 
vision happenings across the country and 
advising them of future programs. 

3. Arrangements were made with Chan- 
nel 11 for a series of evening telecasts to 
be produced on behalf of and by the Tri- 
County ETV Council for public school 
personnel listening and viewing. These are 
to be followed by kinescopes of these 
special programs to be lent to participating 
schools as “in-school” equipment. 

4. Each school district was assessed $50 
for expenses of the 1958-59 school year of 
activities. 

The immediate sponsors of the Council 
are Tri-County Division of the [Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the Super- 
intendents’ Round Table of Northern Illi- 
nois, the Conference of Suburban High 
Schools, the office of the Cook County 
(Tll.) superintendent of schools and co- 
operating Channel 11. Chairman of the 
Council is Henry F. Hoppe, assistant 
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county superintendent; secretary-treasurer 
is Ben A. Sylla, one time school superin- 
tendent and now executive secretary of 
Tri-County School Boards, through whose 
Chicago offices most transactions take 
place. 

Much depends upon the effectiveness of 
the Council’s newsletter. Repeatedly in 
Council discussions emphasis has been 
placed on the extreme slowness by which 
important results of ETV research filter 
down to practical school people. In order 
for independent schools to formulate poli- 
cies pro or con on ETV, the schools of 
cities, suburbs, and remote country places 
must be furnished the essential data that 
already has been culled by research in 
experiment stations and centers now dot- 
ting the land. 

Council members are fully conscious of 
many handicaps that confront them in their 
new uncompensated activities. Following 
are only a few of the most significant 


1. Notwithstanding widespread training 
of teachers in the use of general audio- 
visual equipment, few of them are avail- 
able for real educational television pro- 
grams. Special training seems to be needed 
to produce good lessons over ETV. News 
of failures travels faster possibly than of 
successes. 

2. There is marked overemphasis, both 
pro and con, in the popular press; often 
this is contradictory and school people usu- 
ally do not know how to discriminate in 
their evaluations of the new device. 

3. Uninformed people in teaching fear 
for what they may seem to think are their 
vested interests in jobs. This is complicated 
by many highly placed educators who scoff 
at television, saying it claims to be a pan- 
acea for all teacher, building, and financial 
shortages. Of course, television leaders do 
not claim that much, but the “let us watch 
and wait” attitude of deans who have ab- 
dicated their position of inferential leader- 


Dr. Morris Haimowitz gets a helping hand from his children on a current 
TV college course in child psychology. 





ship defers understanding, either pro or 
con, indefinitely. 

4. Long custom of thinking of television 
in terms merely of amusement has been an 
adverse influence over press commentators. 
Occasionally these reviewers unbend to 
treat ETV seriously. But there is, as a 
result of this neglect, little popular opinion 
on the strictly educational aspect of TV. 

5. Television costs are high. Most of the 
advance that has been made in ETV has 
been financed by Ford through the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. Even- 
tually school boards and university trustees 
will need to expand their budgets to ac- 
commodate the costs after Ford is through 
spending on experimentation. What will the 
costs be and what will school boards and 
legislatures offer to aid ETV as a partial 
remedy for other deficits? 

6. Schools are very conservative, espe- 
cially when uninformed. It is commonly 
being said that they often take 50 years to 
adopt new ideas. Even where smaller 
districts are handicapped by not being 
equipped even to appreciate what is hap- 
pening, there is often a lackadaisical atti- 
tude, ‘There is no hurry.’ 

7. Possibly as much of a hindrance to 
understanding as anything else among 
Council hadicaps is the absence of a genial 
climate of opinion in given areas. Parent- 
teachers, women’s clubs, Rotary, Lions, 
Optimists, Kiwanis, Leagues of Women 
Voters, and the like among molders of 
public opinion are nowhere near unanimity 
even in having simple descriptive discus- 
sions within their membership to under- 


stand the modern educational-electronics 
revolution. We should recall that the best 
informed among television enthusiasts in- 
sist that this device is the most important 
discovery for educating the public since 
Gutenberg’s movable-type printing press. 

On the plus side the council sees so many 
successful records that there is a problem 
of how best to bring conclusive findings 
before the policy-making authorities in the 
participating schools. How much do they 
know; what don’t they? Here is a very 
limited list of events that argue at least 
for consideration by school boards and 
other administrative agencies, from the top 
of the state down to grass roots: 

1. The very existence of noncommercial 
education channel stations over the nation, 
with potential viewing audiences probably 
above 50 million people and capital outlays 
estimated at over $60,000,000. All this done 
since the University of Houston opened 
the first ETV station in 1953. Yet thus far 
not a fifth of the channels reserved for 
education by the Federal Communications 
Commission have been utilized. 

2. Eminently successful efforts toward 
adult education by open channels as seen 
in teacher training for credit by TV, Chi- 
cago’s TV College, the University of Chi- 
cago’s “Science ’58,” the eastern telecasts 
like “Sunrise Seminar in Literature” at 
6:30 a.m., and “Midnight Mathematics.” 
And a whole range of such cultural pro- 
grams in many centers from art, archeol- 
ogy and architecture to space travel and 
zoology. 

3. Whether it be cause and effect or not, 


On the Chicago Dynamic Hour Alistair Cooke, center, moderates a discus- 
sion between the late Frank Lloyd Wright, left, and poet Carl Sandburg. 
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the commercial chains of which Chicago 
has four, for some time have felt the com- 
petition of noncommercial stations and now 
are giving heed to programming in educa- 
tion from “Ding Dong School” for pre- 
kindergartners up to the very erudite sci- 
ence series just mentioned, which was 
broadcast by the Chicago ABC Station, 
WBKB. 

4. The marked change from _ public 
schools merely picking up at random valu- 
able education panels and lectures from 
open circuits for use in possible assemblies 
to definitively planned “in-school” ETV 
service, either by means of specialized 
studio or general classroom work. 

5. The development of such organiza- 
tions as the Joint Council on Educational 
Television at Washington and the Tele- 
vision and Radio Center of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and the extremely wide experimental 
work in many schools and universities de- 
tailed in such publications as Kumata’s 
“Inventory,” the JCET’S report on four 
years of progress and the report on more 
than 40 case studies financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

6. As “in-school” use of ETV develops 
mention should be made of how Memphis 
taught a thousand Tennessee illiterates to 
read; how St. Louis conducts classes 
in remedial reading; Pittsburgh’s “High 
School of the Air” and the later phenome- 
nal telecasts of 162 lessons in physics, 
filmed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
of the writer’s home town of Wilmette, 
Ill., and now in use in some 40 school sys- 
tems, also the plans to do a like treatment 
in the humanities with Britannica engaged 
in the filming for “in-school” use. 

6. These very cursory listings should not 
overlook such a situation as in Oklahoma 
City, where a mathematics specialist from 
the University of Illinois week-ended to 
assist local teachers in the techniques to 
use with a string of country schools across 
that state which did not have mathematics 
or sciences. 

7. Ownership of ETV stations by whole 
states and the discussions afoot to use 
microwaves for linking some 16 southern 
states for the purpose of economy and ex- 
change of significant educational programs 
ties in with the necessity of both federal 
and state legislation on ETV. 

The direction in which Tri-County ETV 
Council or others similar to it will go 
depends much on how leadership exacts 
attention to the more apparent needs of 
the entire education television movement 
with all its diversities. The whole country- 
side must be considered. A regional clearing- 
house for information is needed. Television 
impressions, while definitely educative, can 
be very fleeting, thus calling for such study 
guides as already issued in perhaps hun- 
dreds of studies. But the school boards 
need a short story of this whole situation 
in pamphlet form which sets up the au- 
thoritative data upon which evidence they 
may decide for or against using television 
in their schools. No school is observing of 
educational trends that does not heed the 
need for a standing committee on ETV. 
In the last analysis, the TV channels 
should iterate and reiterate the current his- 
tory sanely and intelligently over their own 
incomparable method of communications 
for good public relations. ® 
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A progress report on — 


Teachers Merit Rating 


GLEN F. OVARD 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


Since the turn of the century merit 
rating has been advocated, tried, re- 
jected, maintained, and talked about. 
Mostly, the level of activity has cen- 
tered around “advocate or condemn.” 
Little more is known now than was 
known 30 years ago. However, in recent 
years, especially since 1951, the call for 
merit rating has ballooned to such pro- 
portions that only “Johnny Can’t Read” 
loomed larger as a major problem for 
our schools. The educators fortified 
themselves, proved that “Johnny Can 
Read,” and continued to talk and write 
about merit rating. 

In 1951, an analysis of significant 
literature on merit rating prior to 1951 
was reviewed. Because of the unusual 
interest since that date, a review of the 
significant articles was again made in 
June, 1956. An actual count of the arti- 
cles listed in the Education Index which 
deals with merit rating linked to salary 
(excluding articles dealing with compe- 
tence or evaluation) reveals that for a 
three year period, June, 1947 to May, 
1950, there were only 25 articles listed. 
In the month of September, 1957, there 
were 15 separate articles listed — three- 
fifths as many in one month as there 
were over a three year period. 


Why the Demand for Merit Rating 


An analysis of the literature regarding 
merit rating and the criticisms that have 
been made against public education in 
the past few years,’ reveals three main 
areas of concern as related to merit rat- 
ing: manpower, quality, and costs. Each 
of these is discussed below. 

Manpower. The shortage of qualified, 
certificated teachers directly affects the 
quality of education provided children. 
Teachers of less skill and ability are 
employed on a temporary basis (the 

1C. Winfield Scott, 


Education Under 
Hall, Inc., 1954), 


and Clyde M 
(New 


Hill, 
York 
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Criticism Prentice- 
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army says there is nothing as perma- 
nent as a temporary office building), 
class sizes are increased, double sessions 
are introduced, and the quality goes 
down. This shortage of teachers is a 
result of increasing birth rates, desire 
of students for more education (fewer 
dropouts and increasing percentage of 
college enrollment), and low holding 
power for qualified men teachers. 

The high birth rate of the 1947 peak 
year, which created the major problem 
for our elementary schools, was again 
reached in 1951 and has gone up each 
year since. Not only will the demand 
for more teachers be higher on the 
secondary level, but also it will con- 
tinue on the elementary level. By 1960, 
the elementary school enrollment will 
be 68 per cent above 1946 and 28 per 
cent above 1954. By 1969, secondary 
schools will be more than 70 per cent 
above the 1954 level. 

A bulletin of the California State De- 
partment, July, 1955, indicated that it 
took California 90 years (1849-1940) 
to enroll one million pupils in its public 
schools, and 13 years (1940-53) to en- 
roll its second million pupils; it is esti- 
mated that within seven years (1953- 
60), California will enroll its three- 
millionth pupil, and that within five 
years (1960-65) California will enroll 
its four-millionth pupil. 

The estimated number of teachers 
needed to staff elementary, secondary, 
and colleges will increase from 1,430,000 
in 1955 to 2,035,000 in 1965. 

Quality of Education. When schools 
opened in September, 1955, the U. S. 
Office of Education estimated a shortage 
of more than 140,000 qualified teachers. 
Assuming 25 pupils per teacher, 3,500,- 
000 students received a substandard 
education through substandard certifica- 
tion, double sessions, or increased class 
enrollment. The number who go into 
teaching is only 20 per cent of those 


who graduate, or approximately 1,160,- 
000 short of the number needed. 

In addition to these basic facts, the 
aptitude of those who go into teaching 
is below that of many professions as is 
indicated in the report of the New Eng- 
land School Development Council: 


In their study of manpower resources, the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training collected information 
which provided estimates of the average 
scholastic aptitude of students in the many 
professional areas which they were con- 
sidering. Students preparing for teaching 
had an average scholastic aptitude which 
was below the averages of many other 
professions. This is not an accident. The 
difference had appeared in a large study 
of students in Pennsylvania before World 
War II; the difference appeared in the 
reports on the results of the Selective 
Service College Qualifying Examinations 
made by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. We think it is a result of the in- 
adequate compensation which teachers re- 
ceive.” 

The profession is faced with the most 
difficult task of working for “quality” 
teachers when the supply is presently 
inadequate. 

Costs. Basic to providing all children 
with an education is cost. The capital 
investment in building has been a major 
concern. It is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to get a bond election 
passed. 

Approximately two thirds of the 
school revenue of the typical school sys- 
tem is used to pay the salaries or wages 
of the school employees.* Therefore, a 
request for increased salaries is a major 
increase in costs. Advocates of merit 
rating say you can not pay a good 


*New England School Development 
Teacher Competence and Its Relation to Salary 
N.E.S.D.C., Cambridge, Mass., July, 1956, p. 51. 

"Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public 


School Administration, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1951, p. 206 


Council, 
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teacher too much, but some teachers are 
not worth what they are presently 
getting. 

According to the American system of 
free enterprise the salaries of teachers 
should be relatively high since the sup- 
ply is low and the demand is high. How- 
ever, this is not the case. Ruml and 
Tickton found that railroad engineers 
were making more than professors in 
large state universities and telephone 
operators of the New York Telephone 
Co. were making more than teachers in 
small town elementary schools.‘ 

A big factor affecting teacher’s sal- 
aries is the high proportion of women 
who constitute the ranks of the profes- 
sion. The per cent of men in teaching 
from 1869 to 1956 is as follows:°® 


1869 to 
1879 to 
1889 
1899 
1909 


.38.7% 
42.8% 
34.5% 
.29.9% 
21.1% 


1956 to 


1919 to 
1929 to.. 
1939 to 
1943 to 
1945 to 


25.0% ' 


14.5% 
16.6% 
22.2% 
15.3% 


16.6% 


Caplow in an analysis of the position 
of women in the labor force of this 
country states: 


1. The occupational careers of women 
are not normally continuous. 

2. Most employed men support the fam- 
ily group to which they belong, but most 
employed women are secondary breadwin- 
ners. The pressures toward wage discrimi- 
nation created by this situation are both 
economic and psychological. Women can 
often, without any real disadvantage, ac- 
cept wages too low to support a family, 
and may even be able to afford luxuries 
at a wage rate which implies poverty for 
a male employee . . . it is perceived as right 
and just that, needing less, women workers 
receive less. For the same reasons, women 
are not as likely to press for wage in- 
creases, even when adequately organized 
and led. 

4. In any woman’s occupation, a con- 
siderable proportion of the qualified work- 
ers in a given area will be.out of the labor 
force at a given moment, They constitute 
a reserve whose presence is always felt. . . 
Thus, it is almost impossible for a woman’s 
occupation to be effectively monopolized by 
the incumbents. Any occupation with a 
large proportion of female workers is 
vulnerable.” 


The salary for teachers is set in terms 
of the wage scale for women rather than 
for men. In our society this wage scale 
is frequently lower for women than for 
men in the same job. Only 9.5 per cent 
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of all experienced male professional 
workers were experienced teachers and 
administrators in 1950 while 42.8 per 
cent of all experienced female profes- 
sional workers were experienced teach- 
ers and administrators. For females, 
teaching sets the pattern of salaries of 
professional workers; for men, some 
other profession does. Men teachers are 
dissatisfied with their salaries; women 
teachers complain less. 

A study showing the reasons, other 
than retirement, that teachers gave for 
leaving teaching in New York State 
Public schools, showed that the greatest 
single reason men teachers left teaching 
was because of inadequate salary — 28.9 
per cent. Unlike women teachers, men 
frequently gave low salaries as the sole 
reason for leaving. About 8.9 per cent 
left for more opportunity in other fields 
of work. 10.4 per cent accepted ad- 
ministration or supervisory positions in 
education, thus realizing their desire for 
greater prestige and high salary without 
leaving the educational field. Among 
women the greatest reason for leaving 
was related to marriage — 32.2 per cent 
because of pregnancy; 15.7 per cent 
husbands leave the state; 8.1 per cent 
to take care of home and family. Only 
5.5 per cent gave inadequate salary as 
the reason and these were coupled with 
additional factors.* 

From the information here presented 
one can assume that the problem for 
men is more accentuated than for 
women; and that if we desire to have 
and hold good men in the profession, 
some provision must be created so they 
can maintain a standard favorable to 


‘Edmund H 
Reasons Why 


Crane, and 
Some Teachers 
Teaching, University of the 
State Education Department, 
(Jan 1955), pp. 17-25 


James R. D 
Leave Public School 
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that of men in like professions or oc- 
cupations. One commonly used method 
is to move them into administrative 
positions. However, this removes them 
from teaching. Another method is to 
assign extra duties. This helps finan- 
cially but does not actually solve the 
basic problem as the man’s efforts are 
then spread out over a larger area and 
often the teaching quality suffers. An 
approach that makes provision for the 
capable man without discriminating 
against women is to institute some pro- 
vision of merit pay based on effective- 
ness, or valuableness to the district. 


Attitudes Toward Merit Rating for 
Salary Purposes 


School Boards. The attitude of the 
lay public is usually reflected by the 
attitude of the boards of education 
Board members and their associations 
strongly tend to be “for merit rating.’’ 

Among the conclusion of the 1957 
National School Boards Association con- 
vention can be found the following: 


1. The single salary schedule and the 
tenure laws have bred mediocrity in the 
teaching profession. 

2. We believe that more study and re- 
search are needed before general accept- 
ance of the merit pay system can be given 

3. The N.S.B.A. should compile infor 
mation for the vse of school boards to 
assist them in evaluating merit. 

4. It was our general feeling that merit 
rating for teachers is coming and that we 
had best face this fact and begin 
studying snd preparing for it.® 


The 


now 


Superintendents. 
opinion poll’® revealed that 86 per cent 
of the superintendents were in favor of 
the principle of merit pay for superior 
teaching. 


nationwide 


Teachers. The findings on teachers 
vary. The New England School De- 
velopment Council sent out an opinion- 
aire to teachers. Of the total respondents 
they found that 77.5 per cent were will- 
ing to be evaluated (89.2 per cent of the 
men, 78.2 per cent of the women), Of 
those who were willing to be evaluated 
49.6 per cent wanted the valuation to 
affect salary, while 50.4 per cent did 
not. A breakdown between men and 
women, single and married, is given 
here because it seems significant in 
terms of the previously mentioned prob- 
lem of holding qualified men in teach- 
ing: 
Men 
Single 


Women 
56.0% 
64.5% 


63.1% 


Single 43.9% 


Married 
Total 


Married 
Total 


55.6% 


49.1% 


*“Summary of Round Table Discussion on Merit 
Pay for Teachers,’’ National Schoo! Boards Associa 
tion, 1957 Convention, Friday, Feb., 15, 1957 

“Opinion Poll,” Nations Schools, Vol 7 (May 
1956), pp. 92-94 
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A recent survey of teacher opinion in 
Utah tends to support the survey above 
including the “men-women differences.” 
In addition it indicated that there is 
increasing dissatisfaction with the single 
salary schedule and increasing interest 
in merit rating as related to salary. 


An interesting local development was re- 
vealed by a recent survey of teacher opin- 
ion in Utah financed by the Utah Education 
Association. In response to the question, 
“Do you favor a single salary schedule for 
teachers, or not?”, 42% of the respondents 
said they opposed it. This was an increase 
of 10 percentage points expressing this view 
over a similar survey in 1952 when the 
Public School Survey Commission found 
only 32% in opposition. Most of this dis- 
satisfied group is made up of men, since 
65% of them were opposed as contrasted 
with only 19% of the women. When they 
were asked, “What differentials do you 
thing should be included?”, of the 42% 
favoring differentials 59% favored an al- 
lowance for merit. 


The official voice of the teacher’s 
organizations have come out with defi- 
nite statements against merit rating. The 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the N.E.A. in the Study Conference on 
Merit Rating voted their unqualified 
opposition to merit rating as a basis 
for salary scheduling. 

The state council of the California 
Teachers Association in April, 1957 
adopted the following policy: 


The use of so-called efficiency ratings or 
other subjective rating devices as a basis 
for salary schedule placement is impracti- 
cable and inadvisable. The total contribu 
tion of an individual educator to his pupils, 
school, and community cannot as yet be 
precisely measured. Education of children 
and youth is a joint staff responsibility, 
not an individual educator’s responsibility. 
Any policy device which creates a spirit 
of jealousy or rivalry among educators is 
likely to interfere with the all-around de- 
velopment of a successful education pro- 
gram. 


Arguments for and Against 
Merit Rating 


Merit rating involving extra compen- 
sation for those qualities and perform- 
ances considered “superior” has, then, 
strong backing from some groups and 
strong opposition from others. Some of 
the basic pros and cons listed by each 
of these groups include the following: 


Pros — 


1. Teachers should be paid for what they 
are worth and for quality of the work 
done. 

2. Merit rating provides incentive for 
wanting to improve. 
hold “superior” teachers. 

3. Merit rating will tend to draw and 


4. The present system tends to give se- 
curity to incompetents and poor teachers. 


"Utah Merit 
port,” Nov., 


Rating Committee, 
1956, p. 18. 


“Progress Re- 
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5. Relating salary to competence will 
promote morale in teachers. 

6. The community is more willing to pay 
for education when better teaching is de- 
veloped. 


Cons — 

1. Measurement 
subjective. 

2. It takes time which could better be 
used to improve teaching. 

3. It reduces staff morale, working rela- 
tionships. 

4. Limitations on numbers who can be 
promoted cause differences between out- 
standing teachers, and also causes younger 
teachers to wait for openings in quotas. 

5. It too frequently stereotypes teachers 
to standards, thus discouraging creative 
teaching. 

6. It tends to worsen working condi- 
tions (tensions, worry, and strain at rating 
periods). 

7. Education should weed out their in- 
competents before they become teachers. 

8. Emphasis should be on developing all 
teachers to become better rather than re- 
warding or punishing a few.!? 


Conflict Between Theory and 
Practice 


The Principle of Merit Is Accepted. 
After one has analyzed the arguments 
for and against and digested the many 
articles regarding merit, one comes to 
the conclusion that there is general 
agreement on the general principle of 
merit but getting agreement on the 
specfic decisions of procedure or prac- 
tice is where the source of disagreement 
seems to be centered. “The principle of 
merit sounds good; in practice it may 
hurt education” is a typical reaction. 

Why the Practice Is Condemned. 
What is there about the practice or 
procedure that has made those who be- 
lieve in the principle drag their feet? 
Most of the arguments quoted “against” 
as listed previously were regarding the 
practice. There seem to be four basic 
areas of concern: 


is not accurate — too 


1. Can an instrument be devised that 
will measure the quality of teaching per- 
formance? 

2. What factors should be included? 

3. How and by whom should merit rat- 
ing measures be administered? 

4. What will be the harmful effects on 
teacher morale and thus teacher efficiency? 


Barr’ in a three-year analysis of 39 
research studies points up the problems 
as related to numbers one and two 
above: 


.1. No satisfactory plan can be used by 


“San Diego Schools, “Merit Salary Programs for 
Teachers,’ Department of Research, San Diego 
Schools, pp. 5-7; and Melvin Strong, ‘Merit Rating 

Points to Consider for a Pilot Test,” Clearing 
House, Vol. 29, (March, 1955), pp. 402-404; and 
Gale Rose, Notes From Atlant» City Meeting, 
February, 1957, pp. 38-39; et al. 

Barr, Arvil S., ‘“Measurement of Teacher Charec- 
teristics and Prediction of Teacher Efficiency,’’ Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. 22 (June, 1952), 
pp. 169-174. 


personnel offices to made judgments on 
teacher effectiveness, it appears. 
2. Little has been done in evaluating 


the non-classroom responsibilities of the 
teacher. 


3. Concern chiefly has been for general 
merit of teachers, though we expect teach- 


ers to have special or differentiated 
abilities. 


4. Teaching effectiveness has been 
treated as something apart from the situa- 
tions giving rise to it. 

5. Much research seems to proceed as 
if qualities of good teaching resided en- 
tirely in the teacher and not in relation- 
ships with others. 


McCall in reporting the North Caro- 
lina Study on Rating indicates that 
there is very little correlation between 
the amount of training or experience 
and merit of teachers. (This shoots a 
big hole in the present automatic sched- 
ules based on these two criteria.) He 
further reports that there is no correla- 
tion between principal’s ratings and ac- 
tual merit; and a slight negative correla- 
tion between peer rating and merit. 
There was a fairly high positive correla- 
tion between self evaluation and merit, 
and also a positive correlation of stu- 
dent ratings on the Social Behavior 
Scale and merit." 

It is interesting to compare these find- 
ings with the opinions of teachers on the 
N.E.S.D.C. study. When asked who they 
wanted to have as participants in evalu- 
ation of them, they indicated: principals, 
66.0 per cent; supervisors, 48.2 per 
cent; superintendents, 46.6 per cent; 
group of teachers selected by the fac- 
ulty, 15.7 per cent; group of teachers 
selected by the administration, 10.3 per 
cent; oneself, 14.2 per cent; and pupils, 
14.1 per cent. 

Generally merit rating programs now 
in use attempt to evaluate teachers not 
only in their general effectiveness in 
the classroom, but also on personal 
qualities and attributes, work done in 
the community and in the professional 
groups, educational travel, training, ex- 
perience, professional attitude, and con- 
tribution to professional literature. 
There are many writers who advocate 
that the sole basis of judging teacher 
competence should be the growth of the 
pupils. This attitude has created a re- 
newed determination to define objectives 
in behavioral terms so that adequate 
measuring devices can be conceived. 

Based upon their study of critical in- 
cidents, the N.E.S.D.C. states, however, 
that the classroom focus is insufficient 
to carry a logical and acceptable plan 
of merit compensation as far as it needs 
to go. Distinctions between teachers be- 
come too small, too soon. “We feel that 
if we change our focus from the class- 
room to the school, to the profession. in 
that order, that we will truly be able 


“William A. McCall, Measurement of Teacher 
Merit, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N. C., Bulletin No. 284 (Apr., 1952), 40 pp. 
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ONE STANDS OUT 


The coming years will bring much to this young man—many wonders to behold — many exciting ideas —the 


business of growing up and the responsibility of leadership. 


The example of Virco Chair-Desks shown here stand out because of modern attractive design, superior con- 
struction features and the versatility of these movable Chair-Desk units #287 and #2873. Ask your Virco 
representative to show you the many outstanding School furniture units in our new full color catalog, or write 
for your free copy to Virco Mfg. Corporation, Box 44846, Station ‘‘H,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. or Conway, Ark. 


+ 
Reprints of this page, suitable for framing, are available free upon request, by writing to Virco Mfg. Corp. 
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to distinguish among teachers on merits 
which are based for distinction accept- 
able both to the community and its 
elected representatives and to the teach- 
ers whose salaries will be determined by 
the evaluation.” 

As to the effect upon morale, much is 
said but little is known. The opinion- 
aire of the N.E.S.D.C. reports that 50.6 
per cent of the teachers felt their rela- 
tions with their fellow teachers would 
be affected, while 49.4 per cent did not. 
A study was made of the reactions of 
teachers who were on merit compared 
with those who were not and those who 
had been on merit programs but were 
not then on them. The following inter- 
esting conclusions were reached: 

Teachers employed in systems with a 
merit clause as a part of the salary policy 
of the system almost unanimously (192 
to 9) think that teaching should be evalu- 
ated. Teachers employed in systems with- 
out a merit clause are less united in their 
willingness to be evaluated (1912 to 319). 

From these data one might hazard the 
opinion that the merit salary plans to 
which those few teachers had been sub- 
jected were reasonably satisfying to them. 
Such an opinion is further substantiated 
by a follow-up question. 

The different expectations of acceptance 
of a merit-clause among teachers currently 
employed in systems with a merit-clause 
and among teachers previously employed in 
systems with-a merit-clause is worthy of 
note. It almost seems as if teachers who 
have a merit-clause accept it while teach- 
ers who had a merit-clause reject it. How- 
ever, this result may also be due to differ- 
ences in the way merit-clauses are currently 
conceived, introduced, and administered. 
Perhaps current policies have benefited 
from the mistake of the past and represent 
enlightened policies. 

In the Utah study, the teachers are 
working out their own criteria. Although 
merit has not as yet been linked with 
salary, this is the purpose of the study. 
The morale of participating teachers as 
related to merit rating is improving 
Don A. Orton states: 
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Through various devices and instruments, 
which the participating districts are in 
process of developing, a number of morale 
profiles have been obtained from the teach- 
ers involved in the study. . 

The most recent data indicates that in 
each of the three districts the teachers 
more strongly favored the project than 
when it was initiated the year before. In 
one district, for example, teacher attitudes 
toward the merit study were obtained both 
at the beginning and at the end of the 
1955-56 year. Here are the results’: 

No. No. 
Evaluation Autumn1955 Spring 1956 
No good 32 14 
Mediocre 30 23 
All right 65 56 
Good 23 45 
Excellent 4 18 


One can probably conclude that merit 
rating without teacher participation will 
probably fail; but with teacher partici- 
pation, it will probably succeed; yet the 
ultimate instrument may be the same. 
The manner of approaching merit rating 
is more important than the scale itself. 


Guide Lines for Success or Failure 


Based on an examination of a great 
number of reports of experience with 
merit rating and personal visits to sev- 
eral school districts which have tried or 
are using merit programs, the Utah 
study group made these generalizations: 


A. Reasons why some merit programs seem 
to be succeeding: 

1. Basic purpose of the plans is to help 
teachers succeed and improve in their 
work. Criteria relate validly to teach- 
ing and the purposes of education. 

. Administrators are well trained to 
work closely with teachers as instruc- 
tional leaders and have time to do so. 

. Principal (or department head)- 
teacher ratios are low (1 to 15). 
Teacher-pupil ratios are moderate 
a to 25 or 30). 


“Don A. Orton, “Utah Merit Study Its Progress 
and Procedures,” School Executive, Vol. 77, (Sept., 
1957), pp. 98-99. 
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. Community provides teachers with a 
good basic salary program — sizeable 
merit payment are added for those 
qualified. 

5. School boards believe in merit idea 
and want it to succeed. 

6. Teachers have cooperatively helped 
to develop program. 

B. Reasons some merit programs 
difficulties or have failed: 

1. Rating is mechanical or does not re- 
flect a true picture of good teaching. 
Criteria are inadequate. 

. Evaluators are poorly trained or do 
not have time to do the job. 

. Merit payments are so small they 
are meaningless or are connected 
with a low schedule in which most 
teachers are underpaid. 

4. The merit program is imposed on the 
teachers and they have no voice in 
its policies.’® 

Types of Merit Salary Schedules 
in Operation 

There are probably as many different 
types of salary schedules based upon 
merit as there are districts claiming to 
have such programs as little effort has 
been made toward co-ordination. Some 
writers have even included the tradi- 
tional “training-experience” schedule as 
a merit program. The analysis presented 
here is based on the assumption that 
merit rating for salary purposes is con- 
cerned with identifying the “superior” 
teacher and rewarding him in a mone- 
tary way. The most commonly suggested 
methods as reported in the literature are 
given below. 

Super Maximum Service Bonuses. 
The super-maximum-service bonus al- 
lows increments above the normal maxi- 
mum salary based upon superior teach- 
ing. Only teachers who have reached the 
last rung on the salary ladder are quali- 
fied for evaluation for merit. This 
method seems to be decreasing in large 


have 


“Gale Rose, “Merit Pay For Teachers — The Is:- 
sues As Seen in the Utah School Merit Study,” 
Director, Utah Merit Study Cotamittee, Notes For 
Atlantic City Convention, 1957, pp. 34-35 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Why the Honeywel 
is the finest therm 


Just turn the dial. That’s all you do to set 
the exact temperature you want on the 
Honeywell Pneumatic Round. The desired 
setting may be locked in place, to prevent 
tampering by students. 
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INGENIOUS CONCEPT 
The Pneumatic Round makes new use of the 
force-balance principle—provides an auto- 
matic self-check on each change in control 


signal. This results in the smoothest, most 
accurate system response. 


PRECISION COMPONENTS 
ASSURE TOP QUALITY 


PERFORMANCE 


“Classroom comfol 








Pneumatic Round 


tat for every classroom in your school 





PRACTICAL, 
MODERN DESIGN 








A durable metal cover guards 
the Honeywell Pneumatic Round 
against shock or tampering. The 
grille encircling the thermostat 
protects the inner parts, yet allows 
free air flow for accurate tem- 
perature reading. 


SHARP SENSITIVITY 


The Honeywell Pneumatic Round is the 
fastest responding thermostat on the market. 
It responds almost instanily to any change in 
room temperature. This assures fast, accu- 
rate temperature control. 





ARRESTING 
BEAUTY 


The Pneumatic 
Round was designed 
in the studios of 
Henry Dreyfuss, 
world renowned in- 
dustrial designer. The 
bronze metal cover of 
the thermostat may 
be removed and 
painted, to fit any 
color scheme. 


MECHANICAL 
SUPERIORITY 


Numerous engineering 
improvements make 
The Honeywell Pneu- 
matic Round easy to in- 
stall—easy to maintain. 
It is mechanically supe- 
rior in every detail. 


VO512A Unit Ventilator 


MO516 Damper Motor con- 
trols unit ventilator damper. Dia- 
phragm construction reduces fric- 
tion, stops sticking, aids modulating 
action of control team. 





Valve regulates hot water or steam 
flow. Diaphragm and Teflon cone 
packing give smooth modulation 
throughout the valve travel. 


LO907 Air Stream Thermo- 
stat has fast response, fewer mov- 
ing parts. Working with room ther- 
mostat, it resets the air temperature 
delivered by the ventilator. 
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The Honeywell 


Pneumatic Round 


is outstanding 


in every Way « Gives exact temperature 


reading @ Delivers exact temperature set 

® Responds instantly e Precision accuracy 6 
Rugged and tamper-proof @ Easy to see and set 
@ Dust and dirt proof e Decorative beauty ¢e 


Conveniently located @ Precision components 


Only a thermostat on the wall can sense 
temperatures the way an occupant does 

Feature for feature the Honeywell Pneumatic Round Ther- 
mostat is superior in every detail. For complete information, 
telephone your nearest Honeywell office. Or write: Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

Efficient Honeywell Service and Maintenance 
available throughout United States and Canada 


Convenient, economical Honeywell service assures con- Hone y well 


tinued maximum efficiency of all automatic control equip- 
ment. Maintenance and service facilities are available 


through Honeywell branch offices in 108 key cities in the Fin , Coitol 
United States—15 in Canada. wut We 
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city systems. Cities of over 100,000 
population have decreased from 26.6 
per cent in 1936 to none in 1953. The 
number of cities between 30,000 and 
100,000 population covering the same 
period and reporting superior service 
maximums have decreased from 32.7 
per cent in 1936 to 5.8 per cent in 
1953.2” 

Bonus at End of Any Given Year. 
A second type of bonus which is used 
by some districts is to grant a bonus 
at the end of any given year. Any 
tenure teacher is eligible to be consid- 
ered. The amount of the bonus and the 
number to be given are pre-determined 
by the board of education. 

Increased Responsibility Based Upon 
Superior Teaching. Under this plan, su- 
perior teachers are identified on the 
basis of defined criteria, and are given 
responsible assignments which are re- 
lated to their teaching work, as, depart- 
ment head, supervisor of training teach- 
ers, curriculum writer, etc. The amount 
of compensation to be awarded is fixed 
by the degree of responsibility given. 
The amount thus determined is added 
to the regular salary schedule. 

Industrial Merit Plan. The industrial 
merit plans are usually based upon ex- 
perience, training, and job description. 
New employees are placed on their se- 
lected class (class based primarily on 
job description). Progress on the first 
few steps may be automatic. Evalua- 
tions are then made to determine ability 
level of employee. The employee is then 
placed upon tracks. Employees on Track 
A will receive larger steps, progress 
more rapidly, and reach a higher salary 
than employees on Track B, etc. Em- 
ployees may be moved either up or 
down a track depending on whether 
they improve, or do not meet the re- 
quirements. 

Two- or Three-Step Schedules. A two- 


1T™National Education Association, “Salary Differ- 
entials Based on Quality of Teaching Service,” Re- 
search Division, 1952-53 
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or three-step schedule is based on the 
district’s existing salary schedule. Su- 
perior teachers are identified on the 
basis of defined criteria. Opportunity is 
given superior teachers to take a step 
upward and continue on a new schedule. 
The superior teacher is eligible for merit 
increase at any given year after tenure 
has been established or the probationary 
period is over. 

There are many variations to this 
basic two-, three-step schedule. Some of 
these variations are: 


1. The years are specified instead of ‘‘any 
given year.” For example, a teacher is not 
eligible for step two until after three or 
six years of experience. A teacher on step 
two is not eligible for step three until 
after three or six years experience on 
step two. 

2. Multiple step is combined with an 
early maximum schedule. Step two and 
three can get to a maximum quicker, i.e., 
fewer years of experience necessary. 

3. Another variation is the multiple step- 
fixed salary schedule. After a few basic in- 
creases, salary is fixed for the remainder 
of service unless a person qualifies as a 
superior teacher and moves to the next 
step. 


Conclusions 


There is an increasing interest on the 
part of the public and the profession in 
merit rating for salary purposes. This 
increased interest has been stimulated 
by teacher demands for higher salary, 
manpower shortages, fear that the qual- 
ity of education is low, and the enor- 
mous expenditures of money needed to 
build new facilities and hire teachers 
for the continually increasing student 
population. Merit rating for salary pur- 
poses has been proposed as a method of 
helping to solve these problems. 

The proponents for merit rating use 
arguments based primarily upon princi- 
ples and needs. Those against, indicate 
the “unsolved” practical problems of 
application. Stoddard expressed the 
practical problem when he said it was 
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like “Indian leg wrestling with an octo- 
pus.’’’* Since agreement on principle is 
quite unanimous, efforts should be made 
to bridge the apparent gap between 
principle and practice. 

A study of districts which have merit 
rating programs, reveals a variety of 
schedules based on merit: super-max- 
imum service bonuses, bonus at the end 
of any given year, increased responsibil- 
ity based on superior teaching, indus- 
trial merit plan, two-three step sched- 
ules, and combinations of these types. 

Since agreement is found that good 
teaching can be differentiated from bad 
teaching, it is assumed that superior 
teaching can be differentiated from good 
teaching; however, it is recognized that 
the process is more complex and the 
criteria and instruments used must be 
more closely defined. A number of 
studies have been completed, and there 
are several now in process which are 
attempting to improve the measuring 
device. 

In addition to the technical problem 
of defining and measuring the superior 
teacher, there is also an emotional prob- 
lem, a basic fear of merit rating, which 
affects teacher morale. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the morale factor is 
greatly influenced by the amount of 
teacher participation or non-participa- 
tion in developing the program. 

One might say in conclusion that a 
merit rating program for salary purposes 
should: 

1. Develop a valid definition or de- 
scription of good teaching. 

2. Develop a fair and practical pro- 
cedure of appraisal. 

3. Develop a constructive relation- 
ship between the appraisal system and 
the salary system. 

4. Secure the co-operation and par- 
ticipation of teachers in development of 
the program. ® 


% Gale Rose, “Notes From Atlantic City Meet 
ings,” Utah Merit Study Committee, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Feb. 1957, p. 4 
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The purchasing manual as — 


An Investment in Morale 


ARTHUR L. NEWELL 


Lancaster, Ohio, Public Schools 


It has been said many times by many 
people that administrators are too busy 
with menial tasks and often forget, or 
seem to forget, that good administration 
requires that each person needs to have 
a clear definition and thorough under- 
standing of his job, plus a general 
knowledge of the entire education proc- 
ess. Keeping the entire staff happy is a 
continuous responsibility and merits 
daily consideration and application of 
the Golden Rule. No merit raise or an- 
nual increment is a cure-all for uplifting 
morale, 

One of the proven ways of spreading 
the “good news” is the organization of 
a purchasing manual for the school sys- 
tem. Regardless of size or location, each 
member of the school staff wants to 
know when he might be able to requisi- 
tion needed supplies and equipment. It 
is essential that policies regarding pro- 
curement be in writing and available 
for reference. The new teacher or school 
secretary should be informed during the 
initial orientation period as to what ma- 
terials can be secured. Custodians, 
cooks, bus drivers, in fact all service 
employees have similar basic needs and 
requests. Purchasing policies in writing 
can do much to strengthen morale and 
help to create a better understanding 
of how the purchasing dollar is budgeted 
and expended. 


Acts as Official Guide 


The purchasing manual is designed to 
assist all school employees in their un- 
derstanding of business practices and 
why such practices serve rather than 
hinder efficient service. It is true, and 
probably always will be, that some peo- 
ple do not like to conform to adminis- 
trative policies, but after the policies 
are explained to the individual or at 
a group meeting where all may hear 
and question if necessary, then the ad- 
ministration of purchasing practices 
contribute to a large degree toward lift- 
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ing the morale of the entire staff. Also, 
it is good practice to explain to the 
entire staff that the purchasing agent 
is the representative of the board of 
education and is responsible for secur- 
ing open competition among vendors. 
Also, the purchasing agent has the dele- 
gated authority to establish purchasing 
procedures designed to provide for in- 
dividual needs. 


Purchasing Is Service Department 

A well-prepared manual stresses the 
point whenever possible that the pur- 
chasing department is strictly a service 
department and should provide the right 
materials of the right quality, in the 
right quantity, at the right time and 
place. Procedures should be so explained 
that efficiency and better service is the 
constant objective and aim of the pur- 
chasing department. Each manual 
should contain a timetable that may be 
used to schedule purchases. This time- 
table must be in writing and will do 
much to eliminate favoritism and will 
provide each employee with a better 
understanding of how the ordering is 
to be accomplished. The need for con- 
tinuous in-service training has proven 
to be highly successful, and this method 
of periodic instruction of purchasing 
policies and procedures will bring about 
a better understanding. The manual 
may well become the textbook for a 
basic training program where service 
above self may be outlined for living 
and working in the school program. 


Language Important 


The attainment of uniform purchas- 
ing policies requires the acceptance of 
said policies by the staff, not only in 
theory but in day-to-day practices. 
Written policies should be in nontechni- 
cal language in order that each em- 
ployee may understand how the policy 
applies to him. All employees need to 
understand the manual in its entirety, 


and the terminology should be nontech- 
nical. Even before the policies are as- 
sembled for compiling, it is well to dis- 
cuss proposed policies with members of 
the professional and nonprofessional 
staffs. Information received from staff 
members on purchasing policies and 
their application can be invaluable and 
should become a part of the initial 
planning. 


What the Manual Should Include 


The preparation and use of a well- 
outlined manual will strengthen the im- 
portance of the purchasing department 
and will assist in the development of 
departmental pride. An index or table 
of contents will do much to simplify 
the reading and acceptance of the pur- 
chasing manual. The following sug- 
gested outline for assembling of policies 
and practices is a step in the right 
direction: 


I. Scope and Objectives of Purchasing 


A. Purchasing Function 
1. Need for proper co-ordination 
2. Responsibility of purchasing 
agent 
. Centralized Purchasing 
1. Responsibility in one office 
2. Better internal control 
3. Advantages of procedure 
. Procurement 
1. Not an isolated administrative 
function 
2. Use of orderly methods desirable 
. Standardization 
1. Is essential for success 
2. Elimination of special 
production 
. Purchasing Activities 
1. Development of supply sources 
2. Periodic supervision is necessary 
F. Ethics of Purchasing 
II. Standard Procedure for Purchasing 
A. Purchase Requisition 
B. Specifications 
1. Instrument for quality control 
2. Provides for fair competition 
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>. Securing a Price Quotation 
1. Receiving competitive bids 
2. Negotiation is necessary 
3. Selecting a qualified vendor 
. Purchase Order 
. Follow-Up of Order for Delivery 
. Receipt of Goods 
x. Approval for Payment 
1. Responsibility of the vendor 
2. Responsibility of the principal 
H. Procurement Schedule 
. Competitive Purchasing 
A. Selecting Vendors 
1. Service is basic requirement 
2. Many factors are to be consid- 
ered before selection is made 
B. Purchasing Research 
1. Is a continuing process 
2. Catalog file is available 
3. Numerous specifications on file 
IV. Purchasing Principles 
A. Certain principles govern buying 
B. Storage of school supplies and 
equipment 
C. Inventory records 
V. Summary 
VI. Appendices 
Requisition 
Request for price quotation 
Instructions to bidders 
Purchase order 
Inquiry or follow-up on requisition 
Inventory record 


Adequate Distribution Essential 

In order to insure complete dissemi- 
nation of information to all parties con- 
cerned, a planned program of adequate 
distribution will aid in public relations, 
first with the school staff employees, 
then with the many vendors that service 
the schools with numerous products. The 
purchasing manual provides a pattern 
for employees to carry out. A copy 
placed in the faculty room or in the 
lounge with prove beneficial. Each school 
principal, secretary, head custodian and 
head cook should receive personalized 
copies. Of course, all members of the 
administrative staff and board members 
will benefit from the purchasing manual. 
Influential citizens, local libraries, 
chamber of commerce members, etc., 
should have copies of the manual. 
Many of the local vendors that do a 
sizable volume of business with the 
school system should have an individ- 
ual copy. The minor cost in mimeo- 
graphing or by using the offset duplica- 
tor will be greatly overshadowed by the 
enthusiastic response received by inter- 
ested persons. Even though the pur- 
chasing manual does not provide all 
of the answers, it is an important step 
toward the solution of management 
problems in the field. Experience has 
proved also that the number of inquiries 
involving policies and procedures will 
be reduced, thus saving time and money. 

It may be said without reservation, 
that the time invested in the compila- 
tion and money spent in assembling of 
the purchasing is a strong investment 
in morale -—in the school system and 
in the local community. 
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Improving Instruction 
Through Materials 


Centers 


REYNOLD A. SWANSON 


Director, Instructional Services, Wauwatosa, Wis., Schools 


Education, like industry, has de- 
veloped new tools. It has learned much 
about the type of facilities needed for 
effective teaching and learning. Today, 
schools should have ready access to an 
adequate supply of efficient teaching re- 
sources. If teachers are to be expected 
to do their best work, they must be sup- 
plied with up-to-date and efficient tools, 
materials, and resources. 

In fact, “most frequently teachers do 
not use audio-visual materials because 
they are not available or not readily 
accessible.” Many of the teachers of 
the Wauwatosa, Wis., schools, in plan- 
ning learning experiences with their stu- 
dents, recognize and attempt to provide 
the variety of materials and resources 
needed. Sometimes it becomes a frus- 
trating and time-consuming task. It re- 
quires the searching out of materials 
located here and there in the building 
and conferring with an already busy 


1S$wanson, Reynold A., “Utilization of Audio-Visual 
Materials by Teachers in Minnesota” (unpublished 
Doctor’s dissertation, The University of Colorado, 
Boulder, 1953), p. 153. 
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teacher in charge of maps, globes, and 
charts. The experience of these teachers 
pointed up rather forcefully the need 
for the co-ordination of instructional 
materials in a school building as well 
as in a school system. 

It was decided to use the committee 
approach in the solution of the problem. 
This eventually involved the entire ad- 
ministrative staff who in turn sought 
out suggestions from their respective 
faculties. The outcome has been the de- 
velopment of a central Instructional 
Materials Center which serves all of 
the Wauwatosa schools. In addition, 
each school is in the process of develop- 
ing its own center. 


Definition and Function 


An instructional materials center is 
a well-planned area housing materials 
and equipment for instructional use 
under the supervision of a competent 
person well versed in general education 
and available materials. It should pro- 
vide services, facilities, materials, and 
equipment to improve the instructional 
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“An instructional materials center is an area housing equipment for 
instructional use under the supervision of a competent person.” 








program of the school or system for 
the benefit of the pupils, teachers, and 
adults of the community. 

The center serves as a depository for 
special materials which will aid the 
teacher to present better his subject 
area and to take care of the wide range 
of individual differences that exists in 
classes. The educational aids adaptable 
to further the professional growth of 
the teaching staff are also considered 
a part of this type of organization. 

This is a place, also, where new or 
experimental types of instructional ma- 
terials may be developed, produced, and 
evaluated for possible future use or 
adoption. 


Organization and Service 


More important than specific and 
limiting directions for organization is 
the providing for an individual respon- 
sible for administering it. Whether a 
single individual, a committee, or a ro- 
tating system of responsibility is best, 
will depend upon the size of the school, 
the degree of departmental organization, 
and the physical plant. However, the 
principal should assume dynamic lead- 
ership in the organization, development, 
and promotion of the materials center. 

What can be done within the existing 
framework of the school to help develop 
better materials services and classroom 
facilities? Here are a few suggestions 
for providing teachers with needed re- 
sources: 


1. Encourage teachers to actively par- 
ticipate 

2. Co-ordinate staff efforts through a 
central committee composed of one quali- 
fied staff member from each school with 
the administrative staff available as con- 
sultants. 

3. Provide essential information about 
existing resources and be constantly alert 
to discover new materials 

4. Utilize the area of student-produced 
instructional materials. Every school has 
a potential for producing teaching tools 
which is rarely tapped — the students 
themselves. This is especially true at the 
secondary and adult levels. Classes in art, 
photography, printing, creative writing, and 
radio and TV programs can assist in pro- 
viding many needed classroom materials 
Excellent sets of slides, picture sets, tape 
recordings, and some motion pictures have 
been produced by student groups. The art 
class and the shop class can contribute 
effective dioramas and exhibits; science 
students can prepare specimens and col- 
lections. This program has the further ad- 
vantage of providing valuable educational 
experiences for the student himself. 


Materials and Equipment 


Each center should be organized to 
handle may types of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Curriculum materials and professional 
literature for teachers 
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“The center serves as a depository for special materials which will 
aid the teacher to present better his subject area .. .” 


2. Bulletin boards, chalkboard, display 
center, a card index, and an evaluation 
index should be included. A check-out 
system should be devised using cards or 
forms — something which is simple. 

3. Preview and _ laboratory facilities 
should be provided even though they be 
in the same room. 

4. Equipment for conditioning, rewind- 
ing, inspecting, and splicing films should 
be located here. Also provision for sim- 
ple repair of audio-visual equipment and 
materials, 

5. Materials and equipment should be 
provided so that pupils and teachers can 
make maps, charts, graphs, models, mock- 
ups, objects, specimens, puppets, posters, 
dioramas, flannel boards, exhibits, slides, 
and items needed for demonstrations and 
experiments. 

6. Provide tape transcriptions for use 
in classrooms. Arrangements should be 
made to record radio programs on tape, 
particularly those programs which come 
outside of school time. Tape recordings 
are also available from central distribut- 
ing centers such as Minnesota Department 
of Education. 


In general, consideration should be 
given to the handling of the following 
types of equipment and _ materials 
through the instructional materials cen- 
ter organization: 16mm. sound projec- 
tor, speed-i-o-scope, reading accelerator, 
controlled reader, overhead projector, 
telebinocular, record player, microscope, 
art objects, teaching aids (puzzles, toys, 
etc.), printed materials (literature, ref- 
erence books, pamphlets, magazines), 
opaque projector, filmstrip projector, 
slide projector, television, tape recorder, 
radio, micro projector, terrariums, maps, 
globes, tapes, specimens, and pictures. 


Housing Facilities 

The housing facilities should provide 
for: (1) the storage and handling, re- 
pair and distribution of audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment, (2) production 
of materials, and (3) preview of ma- 
terials. 

Each physical plant and school pro- 
gram should provide adequate storage 
and functional work space. Two possibil- 
ities might be: a central location near 
the library or administrative suite — 
a location which is not “out-of-the-way” 
for teachers, or a small central location 
plus assignment of materials to specific 
subject areas; e.g., social studies, Eng- 
lish or language arts, science and math- 
ematics, music, art. 

The amount of space available and 
the extent to which each school will 
develop these operations will, of course, 
depend upon the individual building 
involved. 


Implementation 


The Instructional Materials Center 
should be so organized that it provides 
the greatest service for each individual 
school. In the development of this cen- 
ter the following should be given serious 
consideration at all times: 


1. Annual budgetary allowances for the 
staff; purchase and rental of materials and 
equipment, maintenance of equipment and 
materials and a planned program of equip- 
ping building properly. 

2. Orientation of teachers to the in- 
structional materials center. 

3. An in-service traihing program as to 
the use and availability of materials in 
the instructional materials center. = 
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Simplicity of design, 
harmony, functionalism, and 
attractiveness are emphasized 


in the structure of — 





The Eisenhower Junior-Senior 


High School 


C. V. ERDLY 


Director of Research 
Hunter, Campbell & Rea, Architects 


The educational demands of the space 
age in a rural section of Warren County, 
Pennsylvania, are met physically by 
the General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Junior-Senior High School Plant. Sim- 
plicity of design attracts attention and 
promotes the functionalism of the in- 
vestment. An unusual harmony prevails 
between the appropriate lines of the 
structure and the site environment sur- 
rounded by vast stretches of fertile 
farm and wooded hillsides. 

The gently sloping 22-acre site has 
afforded opportunity to provide land- 





scaping, access drives, play courts, Views of the south side (above) and east side (below) of Eisenhower 
athletic fields, and parking areas at Junior-Senior High School. Architects for the school were Hunter, 
slightly different levels, and also good Campbell & Rea of Altoona, Pennsylvania. Supervising principal of the 
drainage. northern area joint school system in Warren County is Everett Landin. 


The building is room-scheduled for 
550 pupils and includes school service 
areas for classroom instruction, labora- 
tory experiments, commercial practice, 
homemaking instruction and projects, 
shop training, library experience, health 
and physical education, nurse services, 
group assembly, food services, student 
activities and conferences, counseling 
services, and administration. 
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Below: The semi-circular music room. Right: A view 
of the homemaking suite along its exterior wall. 
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Above: The library, with the 
librarian’s work area beyond 
the glass partition. Left: 

A view of the classroom where 
bookkeeping and other “desk” 
subjects are taught. 





Total amount financed by the state 
public school building authority 
$1,252,000.00 


$801,099.55 
Plumbing contract... ....$97,315.48 
$114,762.00 

$81,024.36 


Part of rental paid by state 
$67,520.30 


$5,001.40 
Cost of building construction per cubic 


General contract 


Heating contract 


Annual rental 


Cost of site 


Size of building (cu. ft.) 
$1,434,000.00 


$88,888.88 
$66,129.95 
Furniture & equipment. . .$78,109.50 


Part of rental paid by school district 
$13,504.06 


22 acres 


Electrical contract 


Architects’ fees 


Size of site 


Cost of building construction per sq. 
ON hie attire bos Was 2-4 oe 0's $14.58 


Size of building (sq. ft.)...... 75,500 





Above: A view of the cafeteria dining area. Below: The lobby end of 
the 7,500 square foot gymnasium. 


Summary of 
Finances 





The exterior construction embodies 
a moderate use of co-ordinated variety 
in color, materials, and design. A warm 
gray, iron-specked brick and glass block 
are the chief exterior materials. Metal 
window frames with intermediate pro- 
—, sash, crystal glass windows, stain- 
ess steel cornices, and stone sills com- 
prise the other exterior materials. 
Monotony in design through simple 
lines is overcome by variety in lobby 
walls, stairwells, and general window 
and entrance features. 

The features of the interior are the 
result of co-operative studies on school 
attractiveness and functionalism by 
school staff personnel, lay people, board 
members, and architects. Eisenhower 
High is evidence of the merits of com- 
munity and professional group activity. 

The two-story classroom section and 
the one-story section — health, art, and 
administration — are necessarily more 
quiet areas and are, therefore, located 
where less traffic noise occurs. The edu- 
cational and services areas where the 
activities are less quiet — music, cafe- 
teria, shops, gymnasium, shower rooms 
— are located beyond the classroom sec- 
tion. After three years of operation, the 
division of the comparatively quiet 
areas and noisy areas has proved to be 
very beneficial in school operation. The 
noise factor is thus reduced by careful 
layout, and is further arrested by the 
use of acoustical materials on ceilings 
and some side walls. 

All classroom and corridor floors are 
asphalt tile, terrazzo in shower and 
toilet rooms, vinyl plastic in science 
laboratories and cafeteria areas, quarry 
in kitchen. Classroom appointments in- 
clude storage spaces, built-in file, enam- 
eled metal chalkboard and cork tack- 
board with aluminum trim, and mount- 
ing rail. 

The heating is supplied from oil-fired 
steel boilers and distributed through 
cabineted univents. All toilet fixtures 
are wall-hung. Artificial lighting is of 
the incandescent type and has been 
found to be adequate and economical. @ 
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SCHOOL LAW 





School District Tort 
Immunity Overruled 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


“We conclude that the rule of school 
district tort immunity is unjust, unsup- 
ported by any valid reason, and has no 
rightful place in modern day society. 
. . « [we] accordingly hold that school 
districts are liable in tort for the negligence 
of their agents and employees and all 
prior decisions to the contrary are hereby 
overruled.” 

In these sweeping terms, the Illinois 
Supreme Court recently handed down its 
decision in a_pupil-injury suit? which 
might well become one of the “landmark” 
cases in American public school law. 

This case assumes importance for sev- 
eral reasons: First, because it deals with 
an issue that is assuming increasing sig- 
nificance for school board members with 
each passing day-—viz. Is the long-ac- 
cepted legal principle which grants tort 
immunity to a school district for the 
negligent acts of its employees and agents 
an equitable one? A second reason for the 
importance assigned to this case lies in 
the fact that the court here ruled squarely 
on the issue of district immunity per se 
— without any qualifying conditions such 
as whether or not the district had applic- 
able insurance coverage, or whether the 
acts complained of were governmental or 
proprietary in nature. Then, finally, the 
Illinois Supreme Court is a highly re- 
spected one; hence its decision may well 
carry considerable weight in the eyes of 
the higher courts in other states when 
similar cases arise. 

‘And the potential number of such cases 
in any single state is almost limitless! 


Facts of the Case 


Molitor, a minor, brought suit against 
the Kaneland Community Unit School Dis- 
trict for permanent personal injuries sus- 
tained by him when the school bus in 


1Molitor vy. Kaneland Community Unit District No 
302. In Illinois Supreme Court; Docket No. 35249 
Agenda 32, Mar., 1959. 
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which he was riding left the road, allegedly 
as a result of the driver’s negligence, hit 
a culvert, exploded and burned. Molitor 
sought judgment in the amount of $56,000. 

In his complaint, the plaintiff made no 
allegation of the existence of insurance 
or other nonpublic funds out of which a 
judgment against the Kaneland District 
could be satisfied. 

Although the record showed that the 
District did carry public liability insurance 
with limits of $20,000 for each person in- 
jured and $100,000 for each occurrence, 
Molitor stated that he had purposely 
omitted such an allegation from his 
complaint. 

_The District’s motion to dismiss the 
complaint —on the usual ground that a 
school district was immune from liability 
for tort — was sustained by the trial court 
and, on appeal, by the Appellate Court. 
Thereupon, the present [further] appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court. 

In his brief, Molitor frankly recognized 
the Illinois rule — established by the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court in 1898 — that a school 
district was immune from tort liability, 
but asked, in effect, that the rule be 
abolished in toto. 


The Issue 


Though the pertinent issue has already 
been referred to in an earlier paragraph, 
it might be well to restate it in the exact 
words used by the court: 

“ .. [In] the light of modern develop- 
ments, should a school district be immune 
from liability for tortiously inflicted per- 
sonal injury to a pupil thereof arising out 
of the operation of a school bus owned 
and operated by said district?” 

The importance of this question to the 
Kaneland school board members specifi- 
cally is self-evident. And the importance 
of a ruling squarely on this issue to all 
other school board members — whether in 
Illinois or in some other state —has al- 
ready been commented upon. 


The Findings of the Court 


In its opinion the present court made 
the following significant comments: 


Historically we find that the coctrine of 
the sovereign immunity of the state, the 
theory that “the King can do no wrong,” 
was first extended to a subdivision of the 
state in a 1788 English case... . It should 
be noted that [this 1788] case was later 
overruled by the English courts, and that 
in 1890 it was definitely established that in 
England a school board or school district is 
subject to suit in tort for personal injuries 
on the same basis as a private individual or 
corporation. Non-immunity has con- 
tinued to be the law of England to the 
present day. 


* * * 


[In] 1898, eight years after the English 
courts had refused to apply the [1788 case] 
doctrine to schools, the Illinois [Supreme] 
Court extended the immunity rule to school 
districts . . . where it held that the Chicago 
Board of Education was immune from liabil- 
ity. . . . That opinion reasoned that since 
the State is not subject to suit nor liable 
for the torts or negligence of its agents, 
likewise a school district, as a governmental 
agency of the State, is also “exempted from 
the obligation to respond in damages, as 
master, for negligent acts of its servants to 
the same extent as is the State itself.” Later 
[Illinois] decisions . . . have sought to ad- 
vance additional explanations such as the 
protection of public funds and public prop- 
erty, and to prevent the diversion of tax 
moneys to the payment of damage claims. 


Then surveying “the whole picture of 
governmental tort law as it stands in Il- 
linois today,” the opinion noted that the 
General Assembly “has frequently indi- 
cated its dissatisfaction with the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity” by legislatively 
imposing tort liability upon certain gov- 
ernmental units. In addition, the present 
opinion noted that the Illinois courts had 
imposed full liability in tort on municipal 
corporations when performing ‘proprie- 
tary” activities. The present court then 
continued : 


of all the anomalies that have resulted 
from legislative and judicial efforts to allevi- 
ate the injustice of the results that have 
flowed from the doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity, the one most immediately pertinent 
to this case is the . . . provision of the Illinois 
School Code [which permits school districts, 
if they wish, to insure against any loss or 
liability resulting from or incident to the 
ownership, maintenance or use of any school 
bus]. Thus, under this statute, a person injured 
by an insured school district bus may recover 
to the extent of such insurance, whereas under 
the [1898 immunity] doctrine, a person in- 
jured by an uninsured school district bus 
can recover nothing at all. 

[We] interpret [the cited] section [of the 
School Code] as expressing [legislative] dis- 
satisfaction with the court-created doctrine 
of governmental immunity and an attempt 
to cut down that immunity where insurance 
is involved. The difficulty with this legis- 
lative effort to curtail the judicial doctrine 
is that it allows each school district to de- 


(Continued on pege 66) 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





School Equipment 
Purchase Guide 


The availability of a new resource to 
help school authorities improve the con- 
tent and quality of instruction in the sci- 
ences, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages and obtain maximum returns for 
their educational dollars when purchasing 
equipment and materials in these fields is 
being hailed in educational circles as one 
of the significant events of the new school 
year. 


Educational Significance 

G. E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Wisconsin and the 
incumbent president of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers whose leader- 
ship has made possible the development of 
the Purchase Guide for Programs in Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, and Modern Foreign 
Languages,* calls its completion “one of 
the fine accomplishments of recent educa- 
tional activity.” He anticipates that besides 
arming school officials with information to 
aid them in securing better values in well- 
equipped classrooms, the new measuring 
instrument will assist manufacturers in 
making products of greater educational use- 
fulness at lower costs and discourage sales 
of shoddy or uneconomical apparatus. 

His enthusiasm is shared by other chief 
state school officers whose comments range 
from “I am sure that this Purchase Guide 
will be of great assistance to teachers and 
administrators in selecting appropriate ma- 
terials to make the programs of instruction 
in the subjects dealt with more effective” 
(E. &. Holt, state superintendent of public 

“Copies of Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Languages are ob- 
tainable from Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. List price: $3.95 a copy; 20 
per cent discount available to schools and other edu- 
cational groups. 
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trators, 


ELAINE EXTON 


instruction, Ohio) to “We are strongly rec- 
ommending to the superintendents of 
schools in all Rhode Island towns and 
cities that as far as possible the Purchase 
Guide be used exclusively in making out 
bids or orders for which they may expect 
to be reimbursed under Title 3 of the 
National Defense Education Act” (Michael 
F. Walsh, state commissioner of education, 
Rhode Island). 

The volume also provides school board 
members with a documentary yardstick 
against which to judge the equipment re- 
quests submitted by their schools in areas 
covered by the Purchase Guide. 

The educational effect of following the 
Guide’s suggestions will tend to modernize 
course content and to accelerate the cur- 
riculam, particularly in science. For in- 
stance some standard experiments in prin- 
ciples of science that used to be performed 
in the more advanced courses such as 
physics are recommended for the earlier 
years of high school. In modern foreign 
languages, oral methods of instruction mak- 
ing use of electronic equipment are em- 
phasized. 


Contents of Volume 

What then are the contents of this 344- 
page volume which is said to offer “in- 
valuable” assistance to teachers, adminis- 
and school board members in 
conserving school dollars and upgrading in- 
structional programs? 

The work begins with a 23-page compila- 
tion of equipment lists in seven subject 
fields — biology, chemistry, elementary sci- 
ence, general science, physics, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. These are 
subdivided into Basic, Standard, and Ad- 
vanced categories designed to alert teachers 


to the suggested equipment necessary for 
basic and advanced learning. They are also 
intended to facilitate purchasing articles 
that will make possible a balanced course 
of study. 

It is hoped this procedure will discourage 
buying obsolete apparatus and expensive, 
seldom-used gadgets unsuited to the in- 
structional program. Without such guide- 
lines, comments Harold B. Gores, it is 
possible that a small high school with $500 
to spend on science equipment for the year 
might purchase a large expensive piece of 
apparatus, such as a ripple tank, which 
could exhaust its budget but fail to meet 
its instructional needs for more than a few 
hours. 

Sandwiched into the book are ingredients 
which give the index its unique flavor: 

1. A 217-page Master List of 954 in- 
structional aids for teaching science, math, 
and modern languages composed of tech- 
nical specifications written by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and educational use 
data supplied by the Purchase Guide Staff. 

2. A series of descriptive essays furnish- 
ing guidelines to schools for remodeling 
laboratories and treating in greater depth 
certain aspects of the most effective use of 
these aids in modernizing courses of study. 


The Master List 


The alphabetically arranged Master List 
begins with an “Abacus” for elementary 
mathematics and concludes with “Zone 
Plates for Lensless Telescope Demonstra- 
tion” in general science. Its entries range 
from such articles in common use as elec- 
tric bells, aquariums, and workbenches to 
less well-known apparatus like hemocytom- 
eter sets and thermisters. Eight different 
kinds of microscopes are described and 
more than 20 types of tubes. 

In a commendable effort to relate the 
equipment needed for the teaching of 
mathematics, science, and modern foreign 
languages to instructional content each of 
the purchase descriptions includes a state- 
ment on intended use as well as functional 
specifications to help insure that the piece 
of apparatus delivered meets minimum 
quality requirements. The modern language 
specifications were written by communica- 
tions engineers, electronic technicians, and 
language instructors. 

The concisely worded technical specifica- 
tions for mathematics and science ap- 
paratus on the other hand were developed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. They 
represent a wide departure from the de- 
tailed full-length treatment normally used 
for government buying. To prepare them, 
seven of the Bureau’s cracker-jack tech- 
nicians working under the direction of 
Sherman F. Booth, the director of technical 
standards coordination, put in an average 
of six hours each weekday during a three- 
month period reviewing available equip- 
ment standards and drafting requirements 
for acceptable intems. 

Insofar as possible the Purchase Guide 
staff sought to eliminate specifications or 
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other descriptive material that might lead 
directly to any particular manufacturer 
or that might appear to exclude articles 
substantially equivalent in terms of use- 
fulness in the teaching task, so as to as- 
sure fair competition by suppliers. 

The specifications are drawn up in such 
a way as to enable teachers to select the 
best quality and most appropriate equip- 
ment for classroom use. They are based 
on actual American-manufactured goods 
in 99 per cent of the cases; the remainder 
are of foreign origin. 

It would be entirely possible, Bureau 
of Standards officials tell me; for foreign 
goods to qualify under the Guide’s specifi- 
cations providing, of course, that they meet 
the prescribed functional requirements. 

School authorities will therefore want to 
keep in mind the prohibition included in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations Bill for the fiscal 
year 1960 which bars using National De- 
fense Education Act funds “for the pur- 
chase of science, mathematics, and modern 
language teaching equipment, or equipment 
suitable for use for teaching in such fields 
of education, which can be identified as 
originating in or having been exported from 
a Communist country, unless such equip- 
ment is unavailable from any other source.” 

As this article went to press in early 
September, U. S. Office of Education offi- 
cials were considering regulations for the 
states to follow in implementing this pro- 
vision of Public Law 158, 86th Congress. 

Besides the purchase descriptions pre- 
pared by the National Bureau of Standards 
each Master List entry presents “use data” 
supplied by the project’s professional staff 
which recommends the subject in which 
the teaching aid is to be used and specifies 
its purpose, the quality and durability es- 
sential to performing its educational task, 
and the number required per student or 
classroom. 

The authoritative essays on special prob- 
lems in the three subject fields of the 
book’s concern are largely the work of 
practicing experts. Like the rest of the 
volume, their content is aimed at improving 
courses of study. 

Pointers are provided on how the re- 
modeling of laboratories can help in achiev- 
ing this goal and the activities of curric- 
ulum revision committees like the Physical 
Science Study Committee, the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and the School 
Mathematics Study Group are briefly re- 
ported. The modern foreign language ma- 
terial is said to be one of the most com- 
plete summaries now in print on methods 
for language teaching by electronic means. 


Financing the Guide 

This unusual buying aid which has been 
described as a cross between government 
purchasing specifications and a consumers’ 
guide was made possible by a generous 
pooling of funds and personnel from nu- 
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merous sources. Its preparation cost 
roughly $100,000 in time and money spent 
according to Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, who predicts this relatively small 
investment will save millions of taxpayers 
dollars each year. 

Moneywise the largest contributor was 
the Educational Facilities Laboratory, Inc., 
established by the Ford Foundation, which 
furnished $65,625 for project expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of printing 41,000 copies 
of the Purchase Guide and providing for 
their free distribution to local schools. 

An important donation came from the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 
whose $10,000 gift enabled the National 
Bureau of Standards to assign technical 
personnel to work out the basic purchase 
requirements. 

A number of scientific and professional 
organizations supplied man power for the 
project as did the U. S. Office of Education 
which contributed approximately 125-man 
days of staff time. 


Staffing the Guide 


The Guide’s roster of acknowledgments 
naming 134 individuals who furnished pro- 
fessional assistance reads like an extract 
from Who’s Who in American Education. 
Far from too many cooks spoiling the 
broth, in this instance the diverse back- 
grounds and specialized experience of the 
personnel contributed richness and variety 
to the finished product. 

Their co-ordinated teamwork made it 
possible to complete the publication in a 
record 4%4-month period so that copies 
could reach the field before the fiscal 1960 
appropriations for purchasing equipment 
under Title 3 of the Defense Education 
Act became available. 

Charting the course was Edgar Fuller 
of the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, who planned the project and co- 
ordinated the numerous groups which 
worked concurrently on various aspects of 
the Guide. 

General guidance and direction for the 
pioneer project was furnished by a com- 
mittee of seven representing leading sci- 
entific and academic societies: 

Biology: Paul Klinge, co-ordinator for 
social science, Indiana University, nom- 
inated by the American Institute of Biolog- 
ical Sciences. 

Chemistry: Robert Henze, educational 
secretary, American Chemical Society. 

Elementary Science: Katherine E. Hill, 
associate professor of education, New York 
University. 

General Science: Hugh Templeton, su- 
pervisor of science, State Department of 
Education of New York, Albany. 

Physics: William C. Kelly, education di- 
rector, American Institute of Physics. 

Mathematics: John R. Mayor, director 
of education, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Modern Foreign Languages: Elton Hock- 
ing, Department of Modern Languages, 


Purdue University, nominated by the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 

The lion’s share of the work was carried 
out by a 12-member Purchase Guide staff 
borrowed from universities and schools and 
the U. S. Office of Education. They chose 
the items of equipment for inclusion, re- 
viewed the technical specifications de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, wrote the accompanying educational 
use descriptions, put the manuscript in 
final form, and met with the committee of 
seven for an intensive item-by-item evalua- 
tion. Prior to publication the contents were 
also submitted to outside experts, including 
a committee of technical personnel from 
domestic manufacturers appointed by the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association. 


Preserving Local Autonomy 

The Purchase Guide’s preparation stems 
from a need to implement Title 3 of the 
National Defense Education Program. It 
traces back, the Chief State School Offi- 
cers executive secretary told a Senate edu- 
cation subcommittee, to a contention of 
attorneys in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that Section 303 
(a) (4) of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act required federal specifications of 
standards for materials and equipment be- 
fore federal money could be expended. We 
arranged for the project, Dr. Fuller ex- 
plained, so “that there would (not) be a 
federal hand reaching down all the way to 
the local school district.” 

This action is in keeping with a Council 
policy that state and local autonomy in 
education is highly desirable. Its members 
are pleased that the procedure adopted 
keeps the standards more in the nature of 
a guide than a prescription of fixed regula- 
tions, thereby permitting each state to work 
out its own standards rather than being 
compelled to follow a single set of national 
rules. Dr. Fuller also made plain that the 
U. S. Office of Education has the same 
concern for preserving state and local au- 
tonomy and is in full agreement with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers con- 
cerning the use of the Guide. 

The new measuring index is a service 
document for all the states to use accord- 
ing to their own needs. Its function is to 
assist rather than to prescribe, so that 
local schools can adapt its information to 
their own courses of study, teachers’ quali- 
fications, and fiscal budgets. 

Nor is the Guide intended to tie educa- 
tion to the instructional aids available in 
1959. Recognizing that new equipment is 
constantly coming on the market and that 
the stimulus of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act will accelerate such product 
developments, frequent revisions of its 
contents are contemplated. 

Not only is a second edition of this new 
purchasing Baedeker planned for late in 
1960, but educational leaders predict that 
the pattern established by this trail-blazing 
undertaking may be extended to other cur- 
riculum fields. . 
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SCHOOL ACCIDENT CLAIMS 


ON page 53 of this issue are outlined the findings of 
the Illinois State Supreme Court, in which it is held that 
school districts are liable in tort for the negligence of their 
employees. The recision in this case (Molitor v. the Kneeland 
Community School District 302) means that henceforth 
schools in Illinois will be obliged to pay for injuries suffered 
through negligence of school authorities by students and 
others on school premises, in school buses, and wherever 
school boards are the responsible owners of property. The 
court has overruled the ancient doctrine of the English-and- 
American law of the sovereign immunity of the state so that 
school boards are responsible on the same basis as are in- 
dividuals or corporations for their own negligence or that 
of their teachers or other employees. The Illinois State School 
Board Association has recognized the seriousness of the 
possible situations which may arise out of accidents on 
school grounds, etc., and has been responsible for legislation 
which will limit the liability of school districts to $10,000 
for death or injury to a school child or other person. There 
is, however, a general Illinois statute in force under which 
the maximum damages for an accidental death are set at 
$30,000, and it is possible that the courts may apply this 
law to school cases. Because of this law the State School 
Board Association has advised the school districts to pur- 
chase adequate liability insurance and has suggested the 
advisability of fixing the total amounts of the policies above 
rather than below the probable liability. 

The decision of the Illinois court has broken an almost 
solid front of opinion favoring non-immunity. It will, with- 
out doubt, have an effect upon the viewpoints of other courts 
and may set precedents that cannot be ignored. School 
boards will be wise to protect themselves in insuring them- 
selves against legitimate as well as dishonest claims against 
themselves. A great increase in litigation is sure to follow 
any wide acceptance of the Illinois decision. 


LEADERSHIP 


A GROUP of superintendents at a work conference on edu- 
cational administration, held at Teachers College, New York 
City in July, adopted a statement intended to chart a course 
for developing a higher quality of education in America. 
Among the points emphasized are two paragraphs on leader- 
ship which deserve attention by school boards: 
“Leadership: The American public has a right to expect 
the highest type of educational leadership from school super- 
intendents. Effective educational leadership is dependent 
upon the superintendent’s continuous self-evaluation of his 
role as leader in the community and in his profession. The 
superintendent must constantly restudy this role in relation 
to the changing nature, structure, and needs of the com- 
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munity served by the schools. He should always be sensitive 
to better public reaction to the school program. He will thus 
be able to take definite action for school improvement. 


“The quality of the superintendent’s leadership is reflected 
in his ability to build a competent staff, and to use it in 
the most effective manner. The quality of his leadership is 
further evidenced by his sound professional relationship with 
his board of education. Educational leadership will be en- 
hanced by recognition, on the part of the board of education, 
that its basic function is that of policy making. The super- 
intendent’s skill is also demonstrated by the extent to which 
the public is given a chance to help develop, understand, 
and achieve the objectives of the school program.” 

The board of education has no less than the superintendent 
the duty of exerting educational leadership in the com- 
munity. This leadership is quite different from that of the 
superintendent. It is essentially that of the citizen repre- 
senting all of the citizens. It is most effective when it makes 
the citizens see and accept the educational needs and oppor- 
tunities of the community and act favorably upon them. 
While leadership is usually a personal matter — exerted 
through the understanding, the strength, and the determina- 
tion of one or two men on the board — men who give energy 
and direction to the board — it is also a group responsibility 
exerted by the board as a whole in really showing the way 
to better schools. 

The creative leadership in a school system must come 
originally from the superintendent as the professional execu- 
tive and expert in school matters. Happy is the school system 
which enjoys the services of a superintendent who is a 
creative leader and who also has that common sense and full 
understanding of the board and of the community which 
will temper his tenacity and even to drop a good idea for 
school improvement when it just won’t work. With such a 
superintendent the school board may well content itself with 
representative leadership under the law seek community 
respect and confidence, and continue to express a very human 
attitude of discontent that constantly seeks growth and im- 
provement in the schools and their services. Such a board 
will readily accept criticism as a chance for doing a better 
job; it will analyze its own work and that of the schools 
for constant betterment; it will fight against ideas and 
philosophies which are alien to the basic principles on which 
the entire American system is based; it will place the chil- 
dren and their civic, occupational, and spiritual welfare at 
the top of all its motives and decisions. 


INVESTMENT OF TEMPORARY FUNDS 


EVERY board of education has funds which are considerable 
in amount and which are not touched for periods from six 
months to a year and even more. These idle funds should 
be put to work so that they may realize a return. Par- 
ticularly at the end of the tax collection period school dis- 
tricts have funds which they will have in large part for the 
better portion of a year. At the present time United States 
treasury bills offer a splendid opportunity for the investment 
of these funds. Treasury bills have a strong element of 
security and they can be easily converted into cash. There 
are other opportunities for local investments of school funds 
which school authorities should not fail to explore and 
utilize. The mere ministerial care of school funds is no doubt 
an important duty of the school treasurer but even a more 
important task is the use of the funds so that they will be 
idle a minimum period of time during each year. 
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accurate as an electric clock... 
dependable as your telephone 


You can depend on modern electric and 
electronic temperature controls to maintain 
temperature “right on the nose” day and night, 
for years on end... providing continuous 
comfort at minimum cost. 


Remarkable sensitivity, plus the split-second, 
positive response of motor-operated controls, 
assures greater accuracy. Easy to install and 
maintain, Barber-Colman controls provide the 
low long-run cost that makes tax dollars go 
farther. 


With the reliability of electrical devices proved 
in all aspects of modern life... and with cease- 
less research marking important advances in 
electric and electronic controls . . . no wonder 
the word is “Better Temperature Control ... 
Electrically.” 


Ask for your copy of “Better Control... 
Electrically” . . . written especially for school 
officials. Call your local Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Control field office, or write today. 


Remember... when you specify Barber-Colman 


for both automatic temperature controls and air “Better Control... Electrically” 
distribution products...continuous comfort condi- 


LIVE BETTER tions are guaranteed. BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
fcraice™ One Source...Undivided Responsibility Dept. YI, 1334 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 
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NEW BOOKS 





Science and Mathematics Teachers 
Increase 


50 cents. Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

The report points out that science and 
mathematics classrooms can expect an en- 
couraging rise in prospective instructors. A 
continued shortage in these fields, and the 
lagging totals for elementary teachers, will 
still leave a shortage of about 135,000 
teachers, according to the Association. The 
high school classroom picture is somewhat 
brighter, with an increase of 13.2 per cent 
to “78,220 prospective new teachers. There 
has been an increase in new mathematics 
teachers of 32.1 per cent. Potential science 
teachers will be up 27.7 per cent, to a new 
total of 6984. The total of prospective teach- 
ers in all grades and fields will be 125,700, 
up 13.2 per cent from the 92,500 of a year 
ago. The increase in teachers will still meet 
only one half the demand, and the most 
critical shortage will be in the elementary 
school field. 


Religion and Education Conference 


Paper, 17 pp. National 
New York 16, N. Y. 

A report of a conference on religion and 
education in an effort to show how New 
England communities can discuss this con- 
troversial subject. About 45 persons from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island participated in the conference, which 
sought to examine the elements that create 
community tension over religion, and to 
determine how these tensions may be reduced. 
The booklet offers suggestions for relieving 
these tensions. 


Citizens Council, 


Environment for Learning 


Paper, 16 pp., gratis. National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington 6, 

This pamphlet argues the desirability of 
wood construction of one-story school 
buildings — for flexibility, durability, fire 
safety, easy maintenance, and total economy. 
Well illustrated. 


Teaching Study Habits and Skills 


By Ralph C. Preston. Paper, 55 pp., $1. 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 

This booklet tells how teachers can help 
young people to develop four crucial 
requirements of study: (1) interest in learn- 
ing; (2) self-discipline in study; (3) skill in 
gathering and assimilating information; and 
(4) good memory for mastering material 
studied. Parents and teachers are urged to 
assume their responsibilities in improving 
study procedures. 


Secondary School Teaching Methods 


By Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. Starr. 
Cloth, 340 pp., $5. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

This book is addressed to the prospective 
teacher in high school and provides an inclu- 
sive series of practical suggestions for helping 
the teacher find himself and do an effective 
job of instruction. The chapters on group 
techniques, the unit method, and problem 
solving are particularly effective. 


Successful Leadership 


Joseph A. Wagner. Paper, 36 pp., $1. 
Howard Chandler, Publisher, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

This book takes up in detail the basic prin- 
ciples of parliamentary procedure in formal 
meetings and includes definite information on 
the conduct of informal committee discus- 
sions, study groups, and large public discus- 
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(For more 





NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


4007 Detroit Ave. 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 


COMPLETE 














Cleveland 13, Ohie 


inf. " 
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sion groups. A final chapter which seems to 
be somewhat unvelated to the balance of the 
book, presents data on the building and 
administering of an organization, with especial 
emphasis on the preparation of a charter, 
constitution, and bylaws. The material is brief 
and especially helpful for school administra- 
tive officials. A chart of parliamentary situa- 
tions explaining the precedence of motions is 
included in the book. 


Status of Preparation Programs for 
Guidance and Student Personnel 
Workers 


By Paul MacMinn and Roland G. Ross. 
Paper, 49 pp., 25 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This study gives a nationwide view of 
preparation programs for training operational 
personnel in this field. It takes up admission 
requirements, specific requirements, number 
of persons engaged in guidance or student per- 
sonnel work, and type of program offered. 


The Administrative Organization of 
the Modern Junior High School 


Edited by Dr. David Clark and Dr. Kurt 
Friedrick. Paper, 48 pp., $1. Council for Ad- 
ministrative Leadership, 152 Washington Ave., 
Albany 10, N. Y 

This report concerns five related questions 
concerning the administration of the junior 
high school as a unit. It includes a history 
of the junior high school movement, data on 
the organization and staffing of these schools 
in New York State, the currently advocated 
functions of the schools, guidelines for staffing 
and organization, job descriptions of admin- 
istrative positions, and patterns for organiza- 
tion of the modern junior high school. 


Are You Considering Research 


By John B. Barnes. Paper, 16 pp., $1. Di- 
vision of Educatinal Research, College of Edu- 
cation, Arizona State University, Tempe. 

This bulletin planned to identify the value 
of educational consultants, insists that the 
effective school administrator be a researcher 
at the local level, sets up three basic values 
of research for schools, offers six types of re- 
search assistance, discusses some safeguards for 
schools, and lastly suggests that research be 
made a local responsibility in every school 
district. Includes warnings concerning pseudo- 
experts who should be avoided. 


Property Insurance Fact Book, 1959 


Paper, 39 pp. National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Tl. 


Facts and figures on U. S. fire losses; points 
out leading causes of fires. There is a glossary 
of insurance terms. 


The School Library at Work 


By Azile Wofford. Cloth, 239 pp., $3. 50. The 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52, 7. 

This is a practical manual for shel li- 
brarians on the acquisition, organization, use, 
and maintenance of books and materials in 
the school library. 


Selecting an Architect for School 
Building Construction 


Prepared by the Joint Architectural 
Advisory Committee. Paper, 4 pp. The 
American Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This 36th of a series of papers prepared 
by members of the AIA Committee on School 
Buildings, takes up selection methods, use 
of standard gx, the architect’s qualifications, 
and general considerations. It is intended 
to make laymen aware of school building 
problems and trends and to stimulate dis- 
cussion. 
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BEFORE window modernization with glass 
block, worn-out window sash created a costly 


chee ee tor ‘new school”’ beauty outside, 
controlled daylighting inside! 
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INSIDE, glass block plus vision strip keep brightness 
at comfortable levels, provide vision and ventilation. 
Eye-straining glare and harsh contrasts are eliminated. 


The problem you face is a common one: the modern _ dow shades are not needed. Costly window mainte- 


features of a new school are undeniably attractive— _ nance is virtually eliminated from your budget. 
but—your budget dictates low-cost modernization of | Heating and lighting costs nose-dive because glass 
your old, but still structurally sound, building. The _ block insulate and daylight so efficiently. 


best solution: Owens-Illinois Glass Block. Don’t overlook the outstanding advantages of win- 


These photos demonstrate two of many benefits | dow modernization with Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 
glass block can add to your present school. Exteriors | For complete information, write Kimble Glass Com- 
get an architectural “face-lifting”... classrooms glow _ pany, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Department 
with cheerful, diffused daylight. Old-fashioned win- —_ AS-10, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK O WENS -[Lu1 NOIS 


AN (J) PRopuct GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PERSONAL NEWS 





CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Hugh C. Willett is the new president of 
the Los Angeles board. Dr. Ralph Richardson 
was given the position of chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Thomas Reece has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Peter Bancroft is the new district super- 
intendent in Stockton. Ellis Mertins has been 
elected vice-principal and dean of boys at 
Lincoln High School. 

The board of education of Oakland has 
elected Kenneth $. Thompson as president, and 
Carl Munck as vice-president. Supt. Selmer H. 
Berg has been given a new contract for four 
years, with an increase in salary. 


COLORADO 


The six school districts of Lake County 
have been reorganized into one district under 
the name of the Lake County School Dist. 
R-1, at Leadville. A new board of education, 
elected by the voters, comprises Edward J. 
Kelly, president; Dunbar Arnold, secretary; 
William Gregory, treasurer; Dr. W. J. Rose and 
Eldon Lucas, directors. Dr. Joseph C. Weber, 
superintendent of the Leadville schools in 
Lake County for the past 12 years, has been 
named superintendent of the new unified 
district. 

Robert A. Finney, of the Humboldt Brick 
& Tile Co., Humboldt, Kans., has been elected 
chairman of the Education Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce for the year 
1959-60. 


ILLINOIS 


Espey C. Williamson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Peoria board. Jack Gift was named 
vice-president. 
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LATE CHALKBOARD 


first choice in leading schools 
FOR EASIEST READING ... WRITING. . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms slate’s 


. Superior visibility 
. unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


. timeless good looks 


. 


. - lowest cost per year 


- +» Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. You'll find them 
invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. 


500 million years in the making 


NATURAL SLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


INDIANA 


George F. Ostheimer has been appointed su- 
perintendent in Indianapolis. 

Lowell D. Yaw has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools in South Bend. 


1OWA 


Marion Needham has been elected president 
of the board at Villisca. 


MARYLAND 


George B. Brain is the new superintendent 
at Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN 


Louise C. Grace has been re-elected president 
of the Detroit board. Mrs. Gladys F. Canty 
was named vice-president. 


MINNESOTA 


lL. Lyman Huntley of Grand Rapids was 
elected president of the Minnesota State Board 
of Education on August 3, 1959. Mr. Huntley, 
chairman of the Grand Rapids school dis 
trict for 17 years, has been a member of the 
state board since 1955. His seven-year term as 
a board director will end in 1962. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dr. George W. Hohi is the new superintend 
ent at Passaic 


NEW MEXICO 


Alex Krivokapich has been elected adminis 
trative assistant and director of special activi 
ties in Gallup. 


NEW YORK 


Dr. John King, 50, is the first Negro edu- 
cator to be appointed associate superintendent 
of schools by the New York City board of 
education. 

Joseph R. Weiss, former consulting engineer 
has been appointed chief of the New York 
City school construction program. Mr. Weiss 
succeeds William H. Correale, who has re- 
signed as superintendent of design, construc- 
tion, and physical plant. He will be paid 
$25,000 a year. 

John Butter has resigned as president of the 
Valley Stream, Long Island school boards be- 
cause of press of personal work. 


OHIO 


W. A. Smith, of Washington C.H., has a 
cepted the superintendency at Amherst. 

Arvey E. Diettert, George B. Redfern, and 
Joseph M. Beckman are the new assistant super 
intendents in Cincinnati. Mr. Diettert, who 
will be in charge of business administration, 
succeeds Robert W. Shafer. 

Dr. Harold H. Nichols has been elected to 
succeed Dr. O. J. Korb as superintendent of 
the East Cleveland schools. Dr. Nichols was 
formerly assistant superintendent 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Floyd R. Shafer has been elected presi 
dent of the Nazareth area school district 

Supt. J. Edward Smith, of Doylestown, has 
resigned to accept a professorship in education 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington. 
Supt. Smith had completed 35 years’ service 
in the schools of Pennsylvania, 
eleven years at Doylestown. 


TEXAS 


Arling L. Cordell is the new superintendent 
at Wheeler. 

Supt. Irby Carruth, of Austin, has been pro- 
posed for the office of vice-president of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Business Manager Hubert L. Mills, of Hous- 
ton, has retired after 40 years of service in 
the Houston school system. 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 1100 Open 
Front Desk 


Series — one Series 1300 Jr. Exec with Series 500 Chair 
es 


A Preview of Tomorrow’s Classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture in future tense! Dramatically improves 


present working conditions... provides now for changing needs of the future. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair 


Series 700 P Pedestal Series 900 “Combo” Chair and Desk 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Workable New Design Best Serves Classroom Needs! 


Combines the ruggedness of quadratic tubing with trim and graceful new lines 
in single, integral units for outstanding stability. Complete absence of stretchers 


provides ease of maintenance... greater leg freedom and comfort. 
For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing co. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Concluded from page 12) 


Oct. 23. New Hampshire School Boards 
Association, State Teachers College, Keene, 
N. H. Secretary: Dr. W. H. Mandrey, Hen- 
niker, N. H. Attendance: 125: 

Oct. 23-28. National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Seattle, Wash., 
Olympic Hotel. Secretary: Howard A. Dawson, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W.,; Washington, D. C. 
Attendance: 800-1000. 

Oct. 25-27. New York State School Boards 
Assn., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., Hotel Syracuse. 
Secretary: Donald G. Brossman, 170 State 
Street, Albany 10, N. Y. Attendance: 3400. 
Exhibits. 

Nov. 5-6. Oregon School Boards Association, 
Erb Memorial Union, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. Secretary: Donald E.. Tope, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. Attendance: 300. 

Nov. 5-7. Idaho School Trustees Association, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, Twin Falls High School. 
Secretary: Mrs. Ida T. Holden, 291 South 
Ridge Ave., Idaho Falls, Idaho. Attendance: 
200. Exhibits. 

Nov. 5-8. Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Director: Glenn S. Jensen, 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Attendance: 700. 
Exhibits. 

Nov. 10-12. Ohio School Boards Association 
(3752 North High St., Columbus, Ohio), 
Veterans Memorial Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary: Lewis E. Harris, Ohio School 
Boards Assn., 3752 North High St., Colum- 
bus 14, Ohio. Attendance: 3000. Exhibits. 

Nov. 13-14. Montana School Boards Associa- 
tion, Bozeman, Mont., Baxter Hotel. Secre- 
tary: J. L. Gleason, Box 669, Livingston, 
Mont. Attendance: 300 

Nov. 16-19. North Dakota School Officer's 
Assn., Patterson Hotel, Bismarck, N. D. Secre- 
tary: D. B. Allen, Wahpeton, N. D. Atten 
dance: 300. 

Nov. 19. Oklahoma State School Boards Assn., 
inc., Northwest Classen High School, Okla 
homa City, Okla. Secretary: J. Orville Bumpus, 
323 East Madison, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Attendance: 500. Exhibits. 

Nov. 19-20. lowa Association of School 
Boards, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Secretary: Don A. Foster, 229 
Jewett Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Attendance: 
2000. Exhibits. 

Nov. 20-21. Indiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Secre- 
tary: Mr. Marion A. McGhehey, Box E, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. Attendance: 500. Exhibits 

Nov. 22-24. Illinois Association of Schoo! 
Boards, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secre- 
tary: Robert M. Cole, 223% E. Washington, 
Springfield, 11]. Attendance: 3500. Exhibits. 
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Richards-Wilcox 


4-way R-W “FoldeR-Way” Partition 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High School 
Law, Law, Potter and Nystrom, 
Architects 
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R-W Aluminum "FoldeR-Way”" Partition 
West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects 


Deluxe veneered R-W Partition with chalkboard 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Schmidt, Garden & Ericksen, Chicago, Architects 


R-W "FoldeR-Way" classroom divider 
Grace McWeyne School, Batavia, Illinois 
Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Architect 


NOTE... R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete 
line of top-quality 
Wardrobes for schools, 
churches and institutions. 
Write today for com- 
plete information. 


FoldeR:Way 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


x GYMNASIUMS 
* AUDITORIUMS 
*x CLASSROOMS 


R-W Folding Partitions effectively and 
economically solve the problem of di- 
viding space and allow you to effi- 
ciently utilize every available foot of 
valuable floor space. Ideal for divid- 
ing gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
classrooms to meet the changing needs 
of various sized groups. R-W sound 
insulated Folding Partitions can be 
furnished in all types and combina- 
tions of wood, vinyl , metal or duck 
covering to meet your decorating 
plan. Available in a type and size 
to meet almost any conceivable situ- 
ation . manually or electrically 
operated. 

Contact your local R-W Sales-En- 
gineer ... he will survey your problem 
and recommend the right type and 
size “FoldeR-Way" Partition to do 
the job ... there's no obligation in- 
volved for this R-W service. 

SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
PARTITIONS “7° WARDROBES 724 


Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OL EO PMENT VISION 


510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. © Branches in Principal Cities 
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SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Corporation has provided $100,000 in funds 
and equipment for the center. The center, in- 
tended for teachers and others interested in 
television, includes teacher training, appren- 
ticeships, institutes and in-service workshops, 
consulting services, and research. It is being 
administered by the University’s School of 
Education and Communication Arts group. 


FIRE SAFETY 


The National Academy of Sciences and 
the National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., have undertaken a special study of 
school fire safety. The study will be con- 
ducted by the Building Research Advisory 
Board, with the joint sponsorship of the 
Committee on Fire Research. 

The chief purpose of the 
assemble, evaluate, and 
on fire safety and its dual relationship to 
the economics of school structures and the 
educational needs of communities 

It is the consensus of the Building Research 
Advisory Board id the Committee on Fire 
Research that a lear and current guide to 
the major considerstiuns is urgently needed 
by school boards, educators, architects, 
builders, parents, and municipal authorities. 

The study will lead to a report following 
a fall conference of selected participants. Such 
a publication will assist individuals of public 
responsibility to make the necessary decisions 
which are required to protect against loss 
of life by fire, giving attention to proposed 
codes, standards, laws and ordinances, costs, 
physical alterations, and design criteria for 
proposed structures. 


ARCHITECTURAL AREA OF BUILDINGS 


The American Institute of Architects has 


project is to 
publish information 


issued a formal statement defining “the 
architectural area and volume of buildings.” 
The statement known as Document D101 
applies to school buildings. 

The architectural area of a building is the 
sum of the areas of the several floors of the 
building, including basements, mezzanine and 
intermediate floored tiers and penthouses of 


faces of exterior walls or from the 
line of walls separating buildings. 

Covered walkways, open roofed-over areas 
that are paved, porches and similar spaces 
shall have the architectural area multiplied 
by an area factor of 0.50. 

The architectural area does not include 
such features as pipe trenches, exterior ter- 


center 


headroom height, measured from the exterior races or steps, chimneys, roof overhangs, etc. 








— Weber Costello Co. 
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SALUTE TO THE “49th” 


As a salute to our 49th state, the fifth grade class of Willow School in 
Homewood, Illinois, developed a special unit of study devoted to Alaska. 
The study included: locating Alaska on maps and globes; becoming 
familiar with its historical bockground; noting changes made in the 
political organization of Alaska when it became a state; transportation 
problems; resources; and art and religion of the people. 


ARIDGE REVERSIBL 
EXTRUDED ALUMINUM DISPLAY ond TROPHY CASES 13 


Claridge 


 »av® s 


CLARIDGE has made great strides in modernizing 
and improving chalkboard and bulletin boards to keep 
»x0° 10 pace with the demands of present day education. 

Over 35 years experience enables us to approach the 
problem on a know-how basis. Our one ultimate purpose: 
the finest chalkboards and bulletin boards with 
greatest educational value. Thousands 

of schools the world over, and many 

leading architects use CLARIDGE as their 


yse™ 


goe™ 


aros 12 
HALKBOARDS ond BULLETIN BO 
ec 


standard of quality. 


If you've a chalkboard or bulletin board PROB- 
LEM . . . for new building or replacement or 
remodeling . . . send for Catalog 309. It contains 
a vast amount of information which can help 
you solve your problem. 
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A Peek Behind The Publisher's Door 


The ABC symbol, which you will find on the contents page 


and below, provides an annual peek behind the publisher’s 
door. 


To a reader like yourself, the ABC may seem mysterious or 
of little value. Actually, it means a great deal to you, for 
in the perilous business of publishing, the ABC is a symbol 
of quality and honesty 


First of all, the ABC means Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
It is a cooperative formed by publishers and advertising 
agencies to assure integrity in the soliciting of subscriptions 
to and in the selling of advertising in a magazine. The ABC 
insists on high standards and ethical publishing. Violation of 
these standards leads to expulsion. 


The time has long since passed when a publisher could main- 
tain the high quality of editorial standards, printing and 
publishing on the subscription paid by the reader alone. 
The Journal, like most magazines, would cost the reader two 


the American School Board Journal 








Chalkboard and Cork Bulletins 
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or three times the subscription price without advertising 
revenue. 


To assure advertisers that they are getting full value for 
their advertising dollar, the ABC audits the Journal’s records 
to make sure that every subscriber has paid for the magazine 
and has subscribed voluntarily. The ABC also audits records 
to show advertisers how the magazine is accepted. For many 
years this audit has showed that the Journal is the most 
thoroughly accepted of all public school administrative jour- 
nals, Nearly 90 per cent of Journal subscribers renew their 


subscriptions year after year . . . evidence of this acceptance. 


Because the Journal has been a member of the ABC since 
1914, the year of its founding, readers like yourself benefit 
each month. The public schools of America have benefited 
too from the Journal’s readership, integrity and its solid 
professional approach to school administration. 


As long as the ABC symbol appears on the contents page of 


the Journal, you can be sure of a quality publication. 











’ Plaza Junior High School, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Architects: Maan & Company, Hutchi , Kansos 
Contractors: L. R. Foy Construction Co. 





. » « longest service 
at lowest cost! 


Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


(CD Please send C) Send les or 
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Zuality~/FURNITURE 


for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. 
STUDENT'S TABLE A-1360-EC 





These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 


Write Dept, 1224 for Brochure Number 12. It’s FREE. 


LEONARD PETERSON & co., INC. 


1222 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








for the 

best buy 
in school 
seating | 


For truly modern 

design combined with 
comfort, convenience and 
durability be sure to see 
the Arlington school 
furniture line before you 
buy. Supplied in models 
and sizes for every 
student and classroom 
from kindergarten to 
adult. For complete 
information, write for 

A> Catalog 59. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY + Arlington Heights + Illinois 


yt 


for over 50 years—a dependable source of supply 


SCHOOL LAW 


(Continued from page 53) 


termine for itself whether, and to what 
extent, it will be financially responsible for 
the wrongs inflicted by it. 

* * 

It is a basic concept . . . today that 
liability follows negligence, and that indi- 
viduals and corporations are responsible for 
the negligence of their agents and employees 
acting in the course of their employment. 
The doctrine of governmental immunity runs 
directly counter to that basic concept 

* * * 

We are of the opinion that school district 
immunity cannot be justified on [the] theory 
{that “the King can do no wrong”]. As was 
stated by one court, “The whole doctrine of 
governmental immunity from liability for tort 
rests upon a rotten foundation. It is almost 
incredible that in this modern age of com- 
parative sociological enlightenment, and in 
a republic, the medieval absolutism supposed 
to be implicit in [this theory] should exempt 
the various branches of the government from 
liability for their torts, and that the entire 
burden of damage resulting from the wrongful 
acts of the government should be imposed 
upon the single individual who suffers the 
injury, rather than distributed among the 
entire community constituting the govern- 
ment, where it could be borne without hard- 
ship upon any individual, and where it justly 
belongs.” 

* 7 * 

[Nor do we] believe that in this present 
day and age, when public education consti- 
tutes one of the biggest businesses ini the 
country, that school immunity can be justi- 
fied on the protection-of-public-funds theory. 

In the first place, analysis of [this] theory 
shows that it is based on the idea that pay- 
ment of damage claims is a diversion of 
educational funds to an improper purpose 
As many writers have pointed out, the fal- 
lacy in this argument is that it assumes the 
very point which is sought to be proved, 
ie., that payment of damage claims is not 
a proper purpose. . . . It seems to us that 
the payment of damage claims incurred as 
an adjunct to transportation is as much a 
“transportation purpose” and therefore a 
proper authorized purpose as are payments 
of other expenses involved in operating 
school buses. If tax funds can properly be 
spent to pay premiums on liability insur- 
ance, there seems to be ne good reason why 
they cannot be spent to pay the liability 
itself in the absence of insurance 

* ” . 

Neither are we impressed with the 
plea that the abolition of immunity would 
create grave and unpredictable problems of 
school finance and administration. The 
public’s willingness to stand up and pay the 
cost of its enterprises carried out through 
municipal corporations is no less than its 
insistence that individuals and groups pay 
the cost of their enterprises. Tort liability 
is in fact a very small item in the budget 
of any well organized enterprise. 

We are of the opinion that none of the 
reasons advanced in support of school dis- 
trict immunity have any true validity today 
Further we believe that abolition of such 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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HOW SAFE SHOULD A SCHOOLHOUSE BE? 


Every architect and planner of schoolhouse construction shoulders the 
grave responsibility for the safety of the children who will grow and learn 
in the structure of his design . .. of making decisions that will determine 
the degree of fire resistance provided by wall and ceiling materials as 

well as their acoustical values and control over the transmission 

of unwanted sound. 


Genuine Lath and Plaster provides everything the architect, school board 

official and parent can ask for in the way of protection from the spread 

of flames, and sound control... and adds the factor of economy .. . 

no other material can provide these essentials at the cost of GENUINE PLASTER... 
a material that gives the community what it needs and helps school bonds 

go farther ... provides MORE really safe classroom space. 


insist on GENUINE a PLASTER 
knock on the wall! FZ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 315 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, California 
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Mya vers YOU PLAN 


ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE 
FOR 
YOUR FLOORS 


Photos: School of Our Lady of Sorrows, White Plains, N. Y. 
Architects: McCoy & Blair, White Plains 


— kept by a Far Western school 
show that maintenance costs were 
dramatically reduced—from $27.00 to $16.53 
per pupil per year—when a planned main- 
tenance program was instituted. 

This is the kind of planning that the Hill- 
yard “Maintaineer” can help you draw up 
and put into effect in your school. Bearing 
always in mind that labor time accounts for 
95c in every school maintenance dollar, he 
can help you save real money by choosing 
floor treatments that ... 


take advantage of modern application 
methods and short cuts—eliminate whole 
steps of conventional methods 

wear longer—eliminate the need for fre- 
quent re-treatment 

protect the floor surface against dirt and 
stains—make clean-up fast and easy 
protect the flooring against special prob- 
lems of wear and abuse—safeguard your 
investment in floors 

pay extra dividends in appearance, sani- 
tation, slip-resistant safety. 


A Hillyard Maintaineer is stationed in your area, ready to serve you without 
charge or obligation. Consider him your own floor care consultant, 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
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WRITE FOR FREE HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENT FILES 
Practical floor care guides, with detailed, step-by-step instructions for 
treating and maintenance. One for each type of flooring. 


Coe 
Concrete Fl 


HIMAIL COUPON TODAYII 
a 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-1 


C) Please send me Free Hillyard Floor Core Files 


() Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call to 
discuss floor care planning in our school. 


Nome. 


Since VISIT US AT BOOTH 39-40 
“A School Business Officials’ Con- 
\ } vention, Fontainebleay Hotel, 


ew Miami Beach, ria., Oct. 11-15 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif. «+ Passaic, N. J. 


J) School 
Address 


City.. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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SCHOOL LAW 


(Concluded from page 66) 


immunity may tend to decrease the fre- 
quency of school bus accidents by coupling 
the power to transport pupils with the respon- 
sibility of exercising care in the selection and 
supervision of the drivers. . . . School dis- 
tricts will be encouraged to exercise greater 
care in the matter of transporting pupils 
and also carry adequate insurance covering 
that transportation, thus spreading the risk 
of accident, just as the other costs of edu- 
cation are spread over the entire district. 
At least some school authorities? themselves 
have recognized the need for the vital change 
which we are making. 
* 7 * 

We conclude that the rule of school dis- 
trict tort immunity is unjust, unsupported 
by any valid reason, and has no rightful 
place in modern day society 

. * * 

The doctrine of school district immunity 
fin Illinois} was created by this court alone. 
Having found that doctrine to be unsound 
and unjust under present conditions, we con- 
sider that we have not only the power, but 
the duty, to abolish that immunity 

” * * 

For the reasons herein expressed, we ac- 
cordingly hold that school districts are 
liable in tort for the negligence of their 
agents and employees and all prior [Illi- 
nois} decisions to the contrary are hereby 
overruled. 

Therewith the earlier trial and Appel- 
late Court rulings on this case were 
reversed and the case was sent back again 
for a hearing at the trial court level “in 
conformity with the views expressed in 
this opinion.” 

Thus, with the principle of district lia- 
bility so firmly expounded, the actual 
amount of the damages to be assessed 
against the Kaneland district must await 
subsequent court action. 

This action, it might properly be 
assumed, will be anxiously awaited by the 
members of the Kaneland board of edu- 
cation. It should be awaited, also, with 
almost equal anxiety, by every other 
American school board member. e 


*It is of interest to note that in this connection 
the court cited an editorial appearing in AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, June, 1940, p. 55 


THE UNITED WAY 





CLEAN and 
STERILIZE 


in minutes --- 
not hours! 
With This 


/ STERILIZER/ 


@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS @ IT PRE-COOLS 


* « 








1.D. 
esgi BOW | 
“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 

- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles — Stock Pots — Milk Cans — 
Insulated Carriers or any Large Con- 
tainers need cleaning and sterilizing — 
It does the job Faster, more thoroughly 
and with the greatest emphasis on San- 
itation — Pays for itself quickly. 

It permits the use of Hot Water, Cold 
Water and Steam — in any combination 
or sequence— Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 














Write for FREE Literature Kit AS-22 


| Vacuum Can Co. 


HOYNE AVE FICAGO 12. tl 
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Union Terrace Elementaiy School - Allentown 


Arch.: A. L. Wiesenberger, Assoc., Allentown 


“First and Only Choice of the Allentown, Pa. School District’ 


... says Mr. Paul J. Fink, Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools 


— 


Midway Manor Elementary School - Allentown 
Arch.: Heyl-Bond-Miller, Allentown 


Muhlenberg Elementary School Addition - Allentown 
Arch.: Lange & Everett, Allentown 


South Mountain Junior High School - Allentown 
Arch.: Heyl-Bond-Miller, Allentown 


<sccimalill! 89 


Vocational Annex to Senior High School - Aiientown 
Arch.: George E. Yundt, Allentown 


> 


Treads ond Risers 
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Chalkboords Toilet Enclosures 


A. a. 


‘*There is no substitute for the real thing! Nothing is easier on a child’s 
eyes than the contrast of white chalk against a slate chalkboard. Words 
stand out crisp and clear . . . are quickly read by all.’’ 


‘*‘We have found Pennsylvania slate to be practically indestructible as 
we’re still using some of the original slate boards in one of our recently 
renovated schools . . . boards installed when the school was built in 
1886! After close to 70 years, these boards are still ably serving our 
students and teachers. What’s more, they fit in perfectly with their 
new, modern surroundings. No wonder we are sold on slate and specify 
it in all our schools.”’ 


That’s the feeling of Mr. Paul J. Fink of the Allentown School District. 
And the facts bear it out. Since 1950, this district has renovated or 
built additions to 7 elementary schools, built 2 new elementary schools 
and a junior high school, added a vocational annex to the senior high 
school, and construction is now under way for another new junior high 
school. In each case, natural slate chalkboards were specified. 


Why not investigate slate chalkboards for your classrooms? You'll 
find for contrast, durability, easy maintenance . . . and timeless good 
looks . . . there is just no substitute for slate! 


Inquiries welcomed on specific properties of slate. Write: 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. - pen argyl, pennsylvania 


for your protection, insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





ELECTRICALLY ADJUSTABLE LECTERN 


The Hi-Lo lectern which is electrically ad- 
justable, is made by Detroit Lectern Co., Inc., 
Detroit 7, Mich. A % h.p., 110 volt, reversible 
G.E. motor is contained in the lower part 
of the lectern. A touch of the control switch 


Portable Speaker’s Stand 


raises or lowers the cabinet, as well as the 
concealed, mounted, reading light to the 
speaker's height. Height is adjustable within 
an 8 in. range. The surface area, measuring 
24 in. by 20 in., will accommodate water de- 
canter and glass, pencils, notes, and a table- 
top or permanent microphone. Easy rolling 
casters on the front corners of the lectern and 
a lifting bar at the back allow free portability 
when desired, and eliminate unexpected move 
ments when in use. The cabinet is constructed 
of reinforced hardwood plywood, and finished 
in natural walnut. It can also be finished in 
mahogany, oak, or birch for a slightly higher 
charge. The manufacturer offers a 10-day re- 
turn guarantee, 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0164) 


POPULARLY PRICED BUSES 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
has announced a new series of school buses 
for 48, 54, 60, and 66 passengers. The buses 
are designed to bring heavy-duty quality 
into the medium-weight bus line at popular 
prices. The new 2000BA series have wheel- 
bases of 187, 219, 238, and 256 in., and are 
powered by OA valve-in-head gas engines, 
with wet-sleeve powerplants designed for fuel 
economy and long service. The standard mod- 
els feature a 110 h.p. engine, four forward 
speed transmission, an 11-in. clutch, and four- 
wheel hydraulic service brakes. Optional equip- 
ment includes: 130 or 145 h.p. engines, five- 
speed transmission, a 12-in. clutch, and 
Westinghouse full air brakes. Send for full 
details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0165) 


CLASSROOM HEATING UNITS 


Schoolroom heating, ventilating, and cooling 
systems comprise the new line from Janitrol 
Heating and Air Conditioning Div., Surface 
Combustion Corp., Columbus 16, Ohio. The 


system is a_ self-contained, individual room 


72 


heating and ventilating system that includes 
perimeter-type, draft-free, distribution. Sum- 
mer cooling is optional. The easily installed 
system offers impressive cost savings over large 
central systems. It utilizes a counter flow gas- 
fired cenditioner, enclosed in a floor-to-ceiling 
metal cabinet; it includes wall duct sections 
that are attached to exposed walls and dis- 
charge the conditioned air in a draft-free 
vertical pattern. A fresh air modulating 
damper, automatically actuated, assures fresh 
air blending without sudden temperature 
changes. Modular sections permit flexible in- 
stallation for new schools, additions to existing 
structures, or modernization of older class- 
rooms. The wall-hung duct sections also have 
matching shelf sections. Prewired at the fac- 
tory for easy installation, the cabinet is 
finished in mar- and fire-resistant, beige, baked 
enamel. Heating section is approved for all 
types of gases, including L. P. Write for free 
engineering and _ specification file No. JS 
112-11. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0166) 


30-QUART STEEL MIXER 


The D-300 mixer 
capacity is made by 
Troy, Ohio. Its compact 
space and eliminates hard-to-clean crevices 
and projections. The mixing bowl auto- 
matically locks into place, is easily released, 
and adjustable for proper bowl-beater clear- 
ance. The heavily tinned bow! has electrically 
welded handles and a sanitary, open rim de- 
sign. Standard equipment is the 30-quart 
bowl, “B” flat beater, and a “D” wire loop 
whip. The entire unit measures 21 by 20% 
by 45 in. high, and is finished in gray enamel 
with a stainless steel splash shield. Extra at- 
tachments include: a 20-quart bowl that fits 


with a 
The 


30-quart bowl 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 
design conserves 


Has Air-Cooled Motor 


without adapters, a four-wheel dolly truck, 
an adjustable slicer tray, food chopper and 
slicing attachments, and a timer that auto- 
matically shuts off the mixer. The % hp. 
motor features: permanent lubrication; anti- 
friction ball and roller bearings; positive three 
speed control; and a totally enclosed, internal 
air circulation system. A flush tumbler starter 
switch is standard, but other types are avail- 
able. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0167) 


MODULAR ISLAND SINK 


A new island sink, which is accessible from 
all four sides, has been added to the all-steel 
line of classroom equipment made by Grade- 
Aid Corp., Nashua, N. H. The sink can also 
be installed as a peninsula for three-sided ac- 


wi 
Many Widths and Heights Available 


cessibility. It is available in a choice of 3-, 
4-, or 6-ft. widths and in six heights to fit 
classroom needs from kindergarten to high 
school. Two tops are offered: a one-piece 
stainless-steel, or a heavy-duty Melamine plas 
tic (illustrated); both are designed for long 
time durability, resistance to dents and 
scratches, and sanitary maintenance. All units 
are shipped ready for installation, complete 
with fixtures, leveling bolts, and sliding doors 
Optional items include squirt-proof bubbler 
and gooseneck type faucets. The sink can be 
ordered with an all-steel, pegboard, or plastic 
woodgrained door in a choice of two colors 
Write to the manufacturer for more informa 
tion. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0168) 


NEW SCHOOL TABLES 


Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
announces a new line of tables to match the 
firm’s new 3/R line of classroom desks and 
chairs. The tables have swayed tubular legs, 
and welded support sections for rigidity with 
out the use of braces. This design offers more 
knee room and stability. Table tops have full 
plywood cores with a Textolite surface that 
resists heat, liquids, and rough wear. The 
table is available in round, trapezoidal, or 
rectangular shapes, and in a wide range of 
sizes for various age groups. Attachable book- 
racks may be ordered. Send for more details 
about the 3/R line. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0169) 


DISPENSER CUTS TOWEL WASTE 


A delayed feed dispenser for folded towels 
from the Nibroc Towel Div., Brown Co., 
Boston 14, Mass., can cut towel waste as 
much as 25 per cent. The Nibroc Rotary 
Cabinet uses a simple three-fin rotor which 
must be lightly tapped to expose the next 
towel. This slight delay discourages wasteful 
towel habits. The cabinet handles all multi- 
folded towels, is available in several colors, 
has trouble-free mechanism, and a _ free- 
swinging door for easier loading. Like all 
folded-towel dispensers, it can be refilled be- 
fore it is empty. Write for more details 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0170) 


(Continued on page 74) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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HeyWoodite Won't Stain—Won't Burn—Won't Break 


‘ ; : For free catalog, 
This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite’s non-porous 


surface has positive stain resistance. Molded under extreme heat 
and pressure, HeyWoodite has the same strength, the same high 
density and color throughout. Surfaces and edges have permanent 
smoothness and uniformity. 


Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school 

' : : , HEYWOOD-| 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available |WAKEFIELD| 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite 5 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your 


soundest investment for long run economy. Se ee rsync Michig 
’ nominee, jan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 72) 


MOBILE TV STUDIO 


A completely mobile, closed circuit 
system has been announced by 
vision, Michigan City, Ind., a division of 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. Model 
ETS-1 is a complete TV studio on wheels 
which permits teachers to present audio-TV 
lessons with the same ease that films and slides 
are now scheduled. The system includes a 
Dage 700 line resolution TV camera with 
viewfinder, hood, and rear-controlled four- 
lens turret. The mobile console, which includes 
video moniters, camera control, sync gen- 
erator, power supply, and wave form monitor, 
will fit in a panel truck, elevator, or through 
a 30-in. doorway. The console is especially 
designed to accomodate additional equipment, 
such as cameras and projection controls, with- 
out impairing mobility. The system meets the 
prime requirements of high picture quality, 
rugged compact equipment, simplicity of op- 
eration, mobility, ease of maintenance, and 
flexibility for expansion. For price and other 
details write to the manufacturer 

(For Further Details Circle index Code 0171) 


ETV 
Dage Tele- 


PORTABLE RECORDER 


The Dictaphone Interview Recording Sys 
tem, manufactured by Dictaphone Corp., New 
York 17, N. Y., can operate on any one of 
four sources of power, including a built-in 
rechargeable battery. Known as the DIRS, it 
can be operated for 6 hours with the built-in 
battery, or plugged into the cigarette lighter 
socket of a car, a 110 volt wall socket, 
or an auxiliary power pack for emergency 
use. It weighs 10 lb. and is completely port- 


able. The DIRS can be used for interviews to 
provide a complete, accurate record of the 
spoken words and voice inflections. Misquota- 
tions are eliminated and more interviews can 
be completed in less time. It takes 5-11 
min. for an electrically recorded interview, 
as compared to 30-45 min. for the hand re- 
corded interview. The new machine uses a 
plastic Dictabelt, which both records a full 
15-min. interview and reproduces in high 
fidelity. For more information, write to the 
manufacturer. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0172) 


INTERIOR DOOR LATCH 


“Multi-check” is a new door closer mech- 
anism for interior doors, made by The Oscar 
C. Rixson Co., Franklin Park, Ill. The unique 
design features a straight, one-piece arm which 
functions on a traveling spindle to relieve 
leverage stress on butts and door frame. The 
arm is completely concealed when the door 
is closed. To assure durability, friction bear- 
ings are at all major load and wearing points. 
The device can be mounted on either the 
“push” or “pull” side of a right- or left-hand 
door. It needs no special mounting brackets. 
Over-all thickness of the Multi-check is 1% 
in. to fit the top edge of the door, or mount 
on the surface of either wood or hollow metal 
doors. It can be adjusted to any one of seven 
hold-open positions from 85° to 130°. Dual 
valve controls provide independently adjust- 
able closing and latching speeds. Constructed 
of aluminum, it is painted a neutral buff to 
harmonize with doors. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 0173) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


FOUNTAIN-CUSPIDOR UNITS 


Drinking fountain-cuspidor combinations 
for gymnasiums have been announced by 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. The series is de 
signed for either recessed or semi-recessed in 
stallation. Nonsquirting bubblers with metal 
guards to prevent mouth contact are placed 
at a convenient height and angle. Features 
include self-closing valves adjustable for con 
tinuous flow, by-pass connection to the cus- 
pidor, automatic regulators to maintain uni- 
form water volume under varying water pres 
sures, and a chrome-plated brass plate that 
provides an access panel and reduces condensa 
tion which causes dripping. Cuspidors feature 


Can Be Recessed or Semi-Recessed 


chromium-plated brass spreader, supply pipe 
from by-pass valve, strainer and brass with 
cleanout extension to wall. The fountain 
cuspidor combinations are a smooth, square 
design for easy maintenance. Available in 
white and colors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0174) 


(Continued on page 76) 


When production problems and details 


become overwhelming and you need a lift 


with attentive service; when you need high 


fidelity and something more for fine reproduction; 


when dead lines mean all the word implies, 


take a close look at 


Graphic Ans 
and Advertising 
GUILD) » 


© Vitwouter 


EFFICIENCY 


25% more cutting edges 
give faster, cleaner points. 


DURABILITY 

Gears of hardened steel for 
longer-lasting service life. 
STRENGTH 

Rugged, heavy-duty frame 
for balance and long life. 
CLEANLINESS 

No fall-out. Nickel ploted 


receptacle locks shut. 
a 
wy 


take a close look at 


PREMIER 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


818 West Winnebago Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


BRoadway 1-3337 | 3338 | 3339 





PHOTO ENGRAVERS 








Write for information, prices, to Dept. F 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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Little Grandstand With Big Ideas 


This small 500-seat grandstand may 


someday become a section of a large 
because USS AmBridge 


Standard Steel Grandstands are engi- 


stadium 


neered to grow with school and commu- 
nity needs. By adding 18’ sections to any 
standard AmBridge grandstand unit, you 
can multiply seating capacity, and you 
can do it quickly and economically, still 
retaining the uniform appearance of a 
planned installation. 

USS AmBridge Standard Steel Grand- 
stands and Stadiums are scientifically 


designed for maximum comfort and con- 


venience. They can be adapted to ground 
contour without extensive grading. 
Watertight steel plate decking forms a 
perfect roof for lockers, showers, class- 
rooms, office space, concession booths, or 
storage facilities beneath the grandstand. 
These modern grandstands can be moved 
if desired. And they can be built quickly. 

Ask for free booklet. Our 24-page illus- 
trated booklet can be helpful in planning 
a new grandstand or stadium, or an addi- 
tion to existing facilities. We will be glad 
to furnish estimates for definite projects. 


No obligation. USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge 


Division of 


United States Steel 


Atlanta - Baltimore - Birmingham - 


Portland, Ore. « Roanoke « St. Louis « San Francisco . T 


Genera! Offices: 575 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracting Offices in: 
Boston - Chicago - Ci ti» Cleveland « Daties « Denver - Detroit . Elmira - Gary 
Harrisburg, Pa. - Houston - Los Angeles - Memphis - # 


polis - New York - Orange, Texas « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 


enton - United States Stee! Export Company, New York 
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most ay 
Audio-Visual dealers 
recommend Beseler's 


VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector’ 


ya eed y Are a 








‘Torjesen 


“WALL-A-WAY” 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 





ELECTRICAL OR MANUAL OPERATION 
TO DIVIDE GYMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS 
CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, ETC. 


NOW-—for the same price as duck, 
you can have a Vinyl or “Toroply” 
covered partition that cuts mainten- 
ance costs 75% to 80%. 


Send for detailed catalog with list 
of local representatives 


TORJESEN, INC. 


209-25th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Telephone: SOuth 8-1020 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 74) 


MACHINE SHAMPOOS UPHOLSTERY 


A floor machine that combines 


unit is announced by Clarke 


Shampooer-Vac, it can be used on uphol- 
stered furniture, carpeting, and automobile 
interiors. Cleaning foam, controlled at the 
brush handle, is released from the brush to 
shampoo and raise dirt into the foam; both 
foam and dirt are then picked up by the 
vacuum. The portable machine weighs 38 Ib. 
and has a 30 ft., nonmarking, rubber-cov- 
ered cord. Hoses carrying foam shampoo to 
the brush head are of vinyl plastic, 10 ft. 
long, alkali and acid resistant, and equipped 
with snap-on fasteners for easy 


Scrubs Carpets and Upholstery 
and removal. The 3%-in. shampoo brush is 
and weighs only two pounds. 
stainless steel, nonrusting, and 
Write for more information. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0175) 


Tanks are 
noncorrosive. 


SELF-POWERED FLOOR MACHINE 


A battery-powered scrubber-vacuum, avail 
able in two models, is available from Finnell 
System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. The floor mainte- 
nance machines, called Mark 20 and Mark 26, 
are engineered to clean up to 21,600 sq. ft 
of floor per hour. The quiet action of the 
battery machines provide noise-reduced op- 


scrub- | 
| shampooing and vacuuming functions in one | 
Floor Machine | 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. Called the Upholstery | 





attachment | 


a: safety! 
ls: service; 
lore value! 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Quality-engineered, precision-built. 
More schools and colleges have 
Medart Seats installed in gyms 
than any other make. Medart is 
the only gym seat that provides 
ALL the top features. 


Write for catalog 


€)\==> POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated. Opens and closes 
entire banks of seats in seconds, 
safely, quietly. Adds only a frac- 
tion to seat cost. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3578 DeKalb St. «+ St. Louis 18, Mo. 
_le Canada: 20 Kilbarry Crescent, Ottawa, Ont 
eration. Both machines are powered by four 
6-volt batteries with an operating life of from 
6 to 8 hours. Length of operating cycle be- 
tween chargings depends upon floor condition 
A small compact battery charger is standard 
equipment. Batteries may be charged on the 
machine or rolled out on a charging stand 
Features of the machines are a 17 gallon 
solution dispenser tank, 19 gallon pickup 
tank, and counter rotating brushes to elim 
inate torque. Mark 20 has two 11-in. brushes 
which clean a path 20 in. wide; Mark 26 has 
two 13-in. brushes for a 24-in. swath. Write 
for descriptive literature 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0176) 


(Concluded on page 78) 





No. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 





ALL-NEW 


FoLp-Kine 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 








FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


ee ee Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 


40% — terms. C 


Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 
durability, 


hurches, Schools, 
1960 FOL D-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, 





NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs. 


“snaps” (hem sighly to piace. New pedestal and frame construction. 
Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 


and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding 


THE MONROE COMPANY 


Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


6 Church St. BQUE7-0 Gel T.| 


N-70 
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Why many school administrators 
welcome bottled soft drinks 


Many school systems have awarded 
soft drinks a place in food and refresh- 
ment facilities. There are three basic 
reasons: 

1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are 
accepted in dietetic planning as an “ac- 
cessory food.” Like relishes, they ac- 
cent the diet healthfully. Thus they 
add flavor and variety to menus that 
otherwise may seem routine. 

Soft drinks provide 100 calories of 
food energy per 8 ounces in easily as- 
similable form—a helpful contribution 
during the school day to pupil alertness 
and interest. 


2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you 


know, the body loses 24% quarts of 
fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore 
body fluid balance. Carbonation adds 
zest and palatability. In addition, soft 
drinks aid digestion and stimulate ap- 
petite. Because they are liquid, soft 
drinks pass quickly through the mouth, 
with virtually no involvement in oral 
conditions related to dental problems. 
Recent dental research reaffirms this 
thinking. 

3. SOCIAL VALUES: Availability of 
soft drinks within school limits at lunch 
time, and at social events encourages 
youngsters to stay on school property. 
Soft drinks can be an important aid in 


fostering desirable behavior patterns. 
Social activity is more readily super- 
vised and promoted. 

These are some of the reasons why soft 
drinks have a place in the food and 
refreshment facilities of our schools 
where bottled beverages are easy to 
store, handle and serve economically. 
If the subject of soft drinks in schools 
comes before your Board, talk it over 
with your local bottler. He’s a tax-pay- 
ing businessman of the community, 
dealing in products which contribute 
to the local economy in the same way 
as other food products served on school 
premises. He’s entitled to a fair hearing. 


Let us send you more complete and thoroughly documented literature on the food, health 


and social values of bottled soft drinks. Write: 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 
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News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 76) 


NEW ROOF DECK ASSEMBLY 


The Tectum Corp., Newark, Ohio, is offer- 
ing a new box-section roof deck assembly 
that applies a two-way continuous-beam prin- 
ciple to the design of roof deck and sub- 
purlin. The Textum box section is roll formed 
of 16, 18, or 20 gauge steel, welded to each 
supporting joist or beam. The sub-purlin of 
galvanized steel, weighs about half of con- 
ventional bulb-tee sub-purlins, and the gal 
vanized finish is moisture-proof and mainte 
nance free. The lightweight box sections are 
easily handled and assembled by easy-sliding 
T-clips. A lower initial cost and ease of as- 
sembly add up to substantial cost and labor 
savings. According to the manufacturer, the 
continuity of roof deck materials provides 
lateral strength, and a resistance to uplift 
pressure provides maximum rigidity in all di 
rections. There is no loss of heat through 
clips. A 2% in. space between joist and roof 
deck materials allows room for conduits, pipes, 
sprinkler systems, ducts, lighting hangers, and 
heat and air conditioning installations. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0177) 


STOPCLOCK WITH INSTANT RESET 


A stopclock with regular stopwatch action 
is available from Burke & James, Inc., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. The flyback mechanism, when 
depressed, causes the second hand and minute 
register to return instantly and securely to 
zero, allowing for repeated timings, as it 
quickly stops, clears, and restarts the clock 
action. The sturdy clock is designed to give 
many years of service for sports, laboratory, 


Has Stopwatch Action 


darkroom, radio, or wherever a stopclock is 
needed. The large, 4-in. round dial is white 
with black arabic numbers, minute and second 
hands. Write for more information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0178) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


An eight-page guide and checklist of suggested 
material and equipment covered by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is now 
available to schools participating in the pro- 
gram. The unofficial guide, offered by the 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 39, IIll., includes 
more than 500 approved items. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0179) 


“Super Precision Cleaning for Schoolrooms” 
is a free brochure from The National Super 
Service Co., Toledo, Ohio, which describes com- 
plete suction cleaning of classroom floors in 
minutes. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0180) 


Catalog M-60, “Marking and Sealing Ship- 
ments Made Simple,” is offered free by Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. Some topics 
covered in the booklet are: marking goods 
for safe delivery ; conversion tables for weights 
and measures; ways to stencil; export marking 
data; and a scale of inches and centimeters. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0181) 


The entire line of arc and incandescent fol- 
low spotlights for institutional use made by 
Strong Electric Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio, is de- 
scribed in the specification sheets and de- 
scriptive brochures offered by the firm. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0182) 


Tri-Veyor, a stainless steel unit for storing, 
heating, or transporting hot or cold foods, is 
made by Seco®, St. Louis 16, Mo. Write for 
an illustrated catalog. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0183) 


A new line of commercial fluorescent units, 
known as the Versateer series, is described in 
a brochure from Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. The firm also offers a 16 point 
checklist on Classroom Lighting Equipment 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0184) 


The Kent Co., Inc., Rome, N. Y., offers a fact 
sheet giving details of the new K-13 floor 
machine made by the firm. The machine, de- 
signed for small and medium sized floors, will 
polish up to 3000 sq. ft. in an hour. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0185) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to 
picture sections. 

@ Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, soul more than 110 
additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias, 


mii 


gazetteers or 


, 
’ 





COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids. Educational Division, 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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All New Educationally Correct 
Student - Instructor J UUNIO’L C a 
Participation CHenER 


Program opege 
7 oe Ae) oe | 


OLD OR NEW BUILDINGS Laboratory experiences for all students — demonstration facilities for every 








science study — apparatus stored at point of use. 

















7 Demonstration panels illustrated are 
typical suggestions. The instructor may 
mount his apparatus on these panels 
according to his own teaching techniques, 
for his own ‘‘finger tip'’ accessibility at 
point of use. 


OSMOSIS SOUND BALANCING LAMP BOARD 
CAPILLARY REINFORCEMENT COLUMNS 
ACTION RESONANCE TUBE LiQuID 
PRESSURE 





CRANE BOOM OPTICAL BENCH — PHOTOMETRY 
MODEL TELESCOPE 


WRITE FOR NEW 32-PAGE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE CATALOG AND GUIDE YY Yj 
aoa ee E. H. UUWYTU EQuipMENT COMPANY 


SHELDON JUNIOR SCIENCE ROOM 


MUSKEGON °* .MICHIGAN 





Dayton, Ohio West Stands 5000 seats 


= 
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Permanence 


—for long years 
of low-cost 
seating comfort 


—FOR SCHOOLS OF EVERY SIZE 


PITTSBURGH 
-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck 
Grandstands 


Safe, sturdy steel grandstands by Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines offer lifetime permanence that protects the 
school investment plus complete design freedom in 
size and shape, thanks to unit-section construction 
that permits stands of any depth or length required. 
Write for detailed literature on watertight, weather- 
proof PDM Steel Grandstands, and let us consult 
with you. 











STERL GRANDOSTANOS 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Other Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25)... 3429 Neville Island ATLANTA (5). .361 E. Paces Ferry Rd., N.E. 
BALTIMORE (26). ..... Curtis Bay Station DES MOINES (8)..... 928 Tuttle Street 
NEW YORK (17). Suite 2796, 200 E. 42nd St. DALLAS (1)... .Svite 1728 Southland Center 
CHICAGO (3).. .619 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. SEATTLE (1)..... .Suite 319, 500 Wall St. 
EL MONTE, CALIF......... P. O. Box 2012 SANTA CLARA, CALIF.....618 Alviso Road 
DENVER (2)............323 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
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